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Edited by John P. Haskell 

Volume XV contains a number of articles of general i nf cfrmati ork to 
teachers including articles on teacher training anil evaluation by Rubin • 
and Henze, (2/81), Gregor, (2/81), Cortez, ( 8/81 ), Marti nez-Bernal (8/81), 
and Hepworth and Krahnke, (10/81). Richard Orem's excellent article 
"Entering the 80's" is an overview of ESL teaching today and offers some . 
thoughts about where it should be heading. Gina Harvey - bri ngs us up to. 
tfute on certification in he> article of 4/81.' Qn the ljgh^e/ side, Imhoof 
and Finocchiaro under the pen name of Clea Shay, suggest we consider. The 
Timbuktu Method" (4/81), and Michael Skupin's longer poem "A Dialogue -in 
Verse Concerning Engl ish -Teaching" is excerpted in the December issue. 
The preparation of papers for oral presentation is discussed by Kaplan 
(12/81). * < . 

Practical teaching considerations and techniques are- presented an 
articles on the teaching of grammar by, Yassin (2/81), Soudek (12/81), and 
Singe> (12/81)'. Reading techniques are dealt with in articles by Larson ^ 
and Fragiadakis '(4/81), Doubleday (8/81), Kalnitz.and Judd (10/81), t 
Krashen (12/81) and O'Neill and Oazi (12/81). Communication strategies 
ar.e developed by Ch.pistison and Krahnke (4/81), Datta '( 4/81 ) , McConochie 
(4/81), Steinberg (8/8T)', Larson and Sage (8/81), and in articles by 
Thompson, Larson and Yorkey, and Reitman (12/-81). Writing techniques-are. 
suggested by McKay (8/81) and Lar.s-on and Yorkey (10/81). .English for Spe- 1 
cial Purposes is dealt 'with in articles .by Byrd and West (4/81 > 
Griswo^Id (12/81). 



and 



ESL testirtg practices are discussed by Nicholson 
Virginia A"l 1 en (8/81),' and Reitman (V2/81 ). discusses 
instruction. 



(2/81 ) .and by ' 
computer assisted 



Sociological aspects of teaching are dealt with in revealing articles 
about China by Wang (2/81), Ying (8/81) and Bean (12/81), and about such, 
diverse teaching areas' as the refugee (Kremer, 12/81 hand Standard' Engl i sh 
as a Second Dialect (Anderson, 12/81). The prpblem of teaching culture 
in the classroom are dealt with in articles by Delamere and Jenks (12/81) 
and Magrath (12/81 ) . . . . 
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MY VISIT TO THE U.S.A. 



It is already six months since I came 
%back to Lanzhou, but I am still often 
haunted by the vivid recollections of the 
days spent in the U.S.A. So I'd like to 
take this opportunity to^say something 
about my visit to the U.S.A. 

1. Before Starting Off , ^ 

To tell the truth/ 1 had never thought 
. that I would have a chance to visit the 
United States until the beginning of this 
year. So when I was informed that I 
would be sent to attend the 14th Inter- 
national JT2SOL Convention, °I simply 
couldn't believe-my ears. You can hardly 
imagine how excited I was in those days. 
I felt very lucky that I \vould have such 
a rare chance to visit the USA. 'I was 
especially happy to have Prof. Blatchford 
as my good teacher and friend whom I 
could rely upon for help throughout my 
jourrtfcy. But at the same time I was still 
worried very much about my English 
proficiency. I was afraid that I would not 
be able, to live up to the expectations of 
my colleagues. It w^s with such mixed 
feelings that I went on board the plane 
bound for Beijing. 

2. What Impressed Me/ Most During 
My Stay in the U.S.A. 

I was a little nervous about how I 
would get along with American^ as the 
wide-bodied 747 was landing at Sfcn 
Francisco. But the smiling faces, warm 
greetings of Americans I met and their 
willingness to offer me help soon made 
me relax and feel at ease. I found that 
they were more friendly to me than 'I 
had expected. ' , , 

Prof. Blatchford did everything 'he 
could toCmake me feel comfortaWe. He 
introduced^ me to a lot of his friends. 
^Hy went with me to, workshops, col- 



, Wang Nianmei 

Lanzhou University 

loquia or mini-courses for company. I 
was also kindly invited to r his close 
friends' homes and to^have dinner with 
them. Wherever I went, I was given a 
cordial welcome. 0 

It happened that a team sent by the 
Foreign Experts Bureau also came to at- 
tend the TESOL, Convention., It was' at 
Prof. Blatchfords insistence* that I gained 
the chance to joirt them m visiting differ- 
ent institutions in Washington .and New 
York and make the acquaintance of many 
prominent persons in 1 the field of 
TESOL. With his help I felt very happy 
and at home, though I was more than 
ten thousand miles from my motherland. 

Dr. Alatis, the Executive Secretary or 
TESOL and Dean of the School of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics* of Georgetown 
University, spared no efforts to take good* 
care of us. It xyas very thoughtful of him 
to make the necessary arrangements for 
us. We were several times accorded cor- 
dial receptions and invited to dinner by 
him. I owe a great deal to him for his 
friendliness and generous help. 



At th£' opening session of the TESOL 
Convention Dr. -Alatis warmly welcomed 
us Chinese in his formal speech. All the 
participants of the Convention greeted us 
with warm applause. A group of dancers 
were invited to the ballroom to perform ♦ 
a traditional Chinese lion dance before 
the opening session. TheV crieers of the 
jubilant crowds mingled with the beat- 
ing of drums and gonfcs. The hall was 
immersed in a friendly festival atmo- 
sphere* I will never, forget this" exciting, 
momenta At the banquet* given in the 
Empress* Restaurant in Chinatown in San 
Francisco our team leader, the^ 
Director of the Foreign Experts Burea\i 
and Prof. Deng from the Beijing Foreign 
Languages Institute were honoured by 
having their seats at the head table and 
all the other/ members of the team, in- 
cluding b me, were also treated as distin- 

-guisrfed~gue'sts. s " ' 

I was alsq very -happy to see that the 
American people^were very much inter- 
ested in China. There were so many ap- 
plicants who wanted to come* to* China 
to help upgrade our teachers of English 

- that sometimes they lined up outside the 
recruiting office room waiting for inter - 

. views with the team.. Everywhere people 
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stretched out their hands of friendship to 
me arid e*pr,essed their desire to make 
friends with me. I was greatly moved by 
their friendly feelmg to us Chinese. 

All I experienced in the U.S.A. makes. 1 
me convinced that the tree of friendship 
betweep our two peoples has already 
deeply taken ^oot in their hearts. What 
we should do is to take good care of it 
and water it to make it put forth beauti-* 
ful blossoms. 

3. What We Should Learn From The' 
American People * v 

(1) Efficiency and enthusiasm for 
work 

The thirtv-storv Hiltuii Hotel in San 
Francisco was \ery much like a huge 
hive. Thousands of participants of the 
TESOL Cum ention were as busy as bees 
from earl} in the morning till late at 
night. They hurried here and there and 

/tried" to attend as many lectures as pos- 
sible. About thirty workshops. colroqiua 

\md mini-courses were going on in differ- N 
ent ballrooms and parlors at the' same 
time. Lively conversations and heated 

♦arguments cduld be heard everywhere 

^during coffee breaks — in the corridors, 
on the escalators or in front of the lifts. 
People kept pouring into the Franciscan 
Room and Hilton Plaza, attracted by 
numerous interesting books on display. 

-Newsletters were published every day. 
Obviously the participants in the Con- 
vention loved their own work. They were 
interested in every new development in 
the field of TESOL and keen to draw 
inspiration from others' experience. At 
the same time, they were also glad to 
share their own views and {noughts with, 
others. 

We were told that about four thou- 
sand^ people attended the Convention. 

\You can easily imagine what a^arcluous 
task it was to organize all the activities 
for the convention. Everything vVas Car- 
ried on methodically, in a planned way. 
So I was greatly surprised when . I ? 
learned that most people who made £11^ 
the arrangements for the Convention 
worked on a volunteer basis., I Could not 
help admiring their enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency in work. 

-This effective way of working could 
be seen everywhere. Let me take Mrs. 

r Johanson 'for example. As a secretary of 
Eh*. Alatis, she organized interviews, an- 
swered telephone calls, handled day-to- 
day work, typed letters and documents, 
made all kinds of helpful suggestions, 
worked as a. tour guide for us and even 
gave a dinner for us in her home. She 
was fujl of energy and dealt with her 

'work ably. She always offered Dr. Alatis 
timely help when necessary. 
Q I never saw people idling about in 



their work hours. Waiters in restaurants; 
shop assistants in department stores or . 
attendants in hotels all seemed to have a 
good knowledge about their fobs. They 
served customers well and were warm 
and polite towards them. Why shouldn't 
we learn from the American people their 
enthusiasm and efficiency in work and 
good attitude in attending to customers? 

(2) Initiative and dynamic spirit ~~ 
I was deeply impressed by the large 

number of papers with substantial con- 
tent present ajt the TESOL Convention 
But the- active response of the audience 
to each talk made a still deeper and in- 
delible impression on me. J^was* amazed 
to find that 1 , they were quite different 
from us. They were never content with 
just listening. They. were always usking " 
question^, waking comments, and airing 
their different points of view. So the 
presentation of each paper was followed 
by a free, and li\ely discussion. In our 
country the audience at^any meeting 
usually confines its roje to just listening 
We don't .like or sometimes dare not ex- 
press different opinions in public. I be- 
lieve we should learn from the American 
people their frankness and enterprising 
spirit. " 1 

(3) A country full of variety „ 

The U.S.A.fis a country full of variety. 
Ancestors of the American^people came 
from cjifferent countriesr"5thd e\en now 
people from all parts of the vvorld are 
still *coming here continuously. So you 
can easi\y see people with different com- 
plexions, on the street. This v ariety finds 
its. full expression in San Francisco Not 
only did I have the chance to eat Beijing 
duck in Chinatqfvn, but I could also taste 
•spaghetti in' a Spanish cafeteria and 
Italian pizza at a friend's home. I went 
to a Mexican restaurant too, where I had 
a hot burrito for my lunch. Once I was 
very, much puzzled .by the names of 
French dishes. Only with the help of 
Prof. Deng did I make out the menu and 
succeed in ordering my food. I i.vas glad 
to find thaUtypical American dishes such 
as beefsteak and fried ♦ prawns also 
'agreed with me. 

'The American people like festivities. 
They have a bright and cheerful disposi- 
tion. It seemed to me that there were 
many more festivals in the U.S.A. than 
in our country. While I was in San Fran- 
cisco, Chinese Americans happened to 
celebrate their Spririg Festival^ One 
night, there was a mammoth "parade in 
Chinatown. The draggn dances and 
beautiful Chinese national costumes ex- 
erted a strong fascination on all tlje 
spectators. It was said that the streets in 
Chinatown were crowded witfi about 
300,000 curious citizens and tourists that 
night 

When I was in New York, I saw 
Irishmen celebrating their St. Patrick's* 
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Day. Wearing green clothes and holding 
, green balloons in their hands, they 
'marched along the streets. Lots of pe- 
destrians stopped walking, attracted by 
the colourful sight of the parade. When 
I went to LaGuardia Community Col- 
lege, the American ho£t gave me a lovely 
green flower as a St. Patrick's Day gift. 

The day before I left the U.S.A. I" 
went sightseeing witji a group of 
Chinese electronic expeits. It was a nice 
sunny day. The sk\ was \eiy clear and 
spring breezes were I) lowing. We were 
surprised to see that there wefc so many 
people around the 'Washington Monu- 
ment. I was esjtcualh fascinated # at . 
watching lovely children on the grass. 
They were all flying kStes. AH the kites 
were • very beautiful. Some of them 
loojced like butterflies, others hke eagles^ 
, dragons and so pu. Light music was, 
being sent out through loudspeakers. 
That da> turned out to be Kite Day in 
W ashington. We were tokLthat the kites 
which were most beautiful and flew the, 
highest would be awarded a pi4ze. 

I couldn't help thinking that the great 
numl^r of festivals was probably another 
reflecoon of the vanetv of American so- 
ciet> Whv don't we dneis.lv our life 
and make it richer and more colourful* 

(4) Independent and industrious 
Once I was invited to an American' 
friend's home. Their house was located 
in the suburbs of Washington Tli^s was 
a well-to-do middle-class family. The 
father was a prof ess oi at a university 
The mother was an activist in the local 
American-Chinese Friendship Associa- 
tion. What strucl me inm<was their way 
of educating then children^ Two elder 
sons study at two private universities. 
Their youngest son studies at a high* 
school. To m^ great surprise, he gets np 
ift three o'clock^very morning and drives 
a car to deli v erhews papers. He earns 
$400 each month In working as a news- 
boy. Can't the parents afford their young- 
est son? No. not at all. The father told 
me that the fuel the boy used cost much 
more than $400. Then what were the 
parents up "to? They tried this way to 
train their son to be independent and in- 
dustrious. They also told me that both 
their elder, sons work during, the summer 
vacations to earn some money to support 
themselves. In f act > most American- stu- 
dents work their way through college. In 
a competitive s6ciety like the U.S.A. how 
can a young man expect to achieve suc- 
cess without extremal diligence and tena- 
cious struggle? In oup country , quite a 
few yqiing people are spoiled 'by their 
parents of positjon.' I don't believe that^ 
those who are accustomed to depend on 
their* parents' power and* influence will 
Kb able to keep pace vVith the rapfd de- 
velopment of our^socicty. Can't we learn 
something from the*sc Amerjcan parents? 

' % Continued orj next page 
■> < 
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MY VISIT TO THE U.S.A. 

Continued froiA page 2 

4. Machine Age 

The U.S.A. is a highly developed rich , 
country. This was no longer an abstract 
concept for me as soon as I set foot on 
the" soil of the country. I saw with m> 
. ^ o\Vn eyes i what profound changes ,the 
progress of science and technology had 
-brought to the daily life of the American 
people. 

Telephones are available everywhere. 
You carf make telephone calls either on 
the streets or at your home. People use 
them to order their 'ieats at a restaurant, 
make reservations for their journey, and 
make appointments with their friends. 
In a word, the telephone has become a * 
very helpful companion of every com- 
mon American. \ 

I was also amazed at the popularity 
and efficiency of copy machines. Elec- 
tronic computers have come into' wide 
use at airports, m libraries and offices. I 
was especially interested^ in the self- 
sen ice machines which provide people 
with different drinks And I felt as happy » 
as a child when I got a can of orange 
4 jui£e by putting thirty cents into the 
machine. 

What struck me most were the jong^ 
streams of cars on the streets. It seems 
to me that cars are as indtspensable to 
the Americans as bicycles are to us 
.Chinese. As most Americans live fat_ 
away from where they work and public 
transportation is not as developed as in 

, Chin^ they rarely, if ever, go to* their 
offices ^or go shopping on foot. I can 
hardly imagine how an American is able 
to manage if he has no car at all. 

4 ' The housing conditions of the Ameri- 
can people are much better than ours. 
Not' only do they have larger living 
space, but their houses are also provided 
with lots of modern conveniences* I haoj 
a good* chance to visit some American 
friends' homes. Most of them fyve in* two- 
story houses with/ garages and , small 

\ gardens. Usually each child has his own 
bedroom with a bathroom and a closet 
. attached, no ma how little he may 
be. r All rooms, whether they are^a sitting 
room, dining room, family room or study, 
are well furnished and air-conditioned. 
WhicheveT^family I visited, the hostess 
would show me with pride her fcitchen. 
There are so many machines in the kit- 
chen: electric stove, microwave oven, 
dishwasher, refrigerator, garr>age 6om- 
/ pressor and so o^. What a great change 
. has taken place in the daily life of an 
American family. .Whe^i I thought of the 
tirrle I have to sjpencf doing housework, 
I couldn't help envying my American 
hostesses for their modern conveniences. 
* I liked the subway in San Francisco, 
which is called BART. BART— the Bay 
v Area Rapid Transit — as a matter of fact, 
$ Composed of one- third subway, one- 
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third ^levated, and one-third ground- 
leyel track. It is not only quick, but it is 
also very chea£. What's more, I felt it 
much .safer to travel by BART. I was^ 
sure J wouldn't get lost on BART. There 
is a map at the entrance of each station. 
And the destination of each tFani lights 
up when any 'train comes into the sta- 
tion. So it is impossible for a passenger 
to get the direction wrong. Anybody, so 
long as he can read f English, may get 
anywhere he wants to go under his ovvn 
steam. 

BART is operate! completely by elec- 
tronic computers. Tnere is neither ticket- 
jjojlector at the station nor conductor on 
the train. When you deposit some coins 
in a machine, you will receive a ticket. If 
Then you insert the ticket in -an entrance 
turnstile, and the {loor opens to let you 
in. But don'ttforget to get the ticket from 
another slot, because yrm have to put 
the tiqket in an eSit turrretile when you 
get to the destination station. Otherwise 
you vvjll not be allowed to get out. The 
electric train, goes smoothly. Doors open 
and close automatically. When the train 
reaches the bay, it plunges into a four- 
mile-long tube, which snakes under the 
bav. At that v time you'll feel that air 
pushes against your ear membrane, the 
same feeling a passenger usually experi- 
ences when an airplane is taking off or^ 
landing. But it is .still much more com- 
fortable and faster to travel by BART 
than to crawl along in bumper-to-bumper 
traffic on the toll-bridge. 

In a word, machines are an indispensa- 
ble part of every American's life. He 
would find at 4 hard to. imagine what life 
could be like without machines. 

% . 

5. What *The Americans Worry About 
«. The U S.A\ is a beautiful country 
richly endowed by- nature. I wafc often 
fascinated by^ various woods and green 
meadows thera. Tfre American people 
■,-benefit from _good weather conditions 
and rich natural resources of the country. 
The* U.S'.A*. is also a highly-developed 
power with modern industry and agri- 
culture. The* American people/ enjoy all 
the conveniences provided by their ad- 
vanced science and technology. So gen- 
erally speaking, they live a more com- 
fortable life than we do. * 
But apart from all these advantages, I 
found that there was still some things 
Americans are worried about. 

[l) Energy crisis > 
As oil has been, in rather snort supply 
recently due to ^the tense situation in the 
Middle East and the price of oil Jias 
been going up rapidly, the * American 
people are very much worried, about the 
energy crisis. The automobile indust? y -is 
t especially ^seriously affected by the en- 
ergy crisis. Sfl everybody is concerned 
about .the way to economize tht con- 
sumption- of oil and the development of 
new sources of 'energy. 

> 
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(2) Two-digit inflation is another prob- 
that troubles the American people. 

If*?make,s some of them feel uncertain 
about. their future. It ;s not easy for a , 
woman t«4^- a good hoineniaker in the 
U.S.A. She must do careful calculation 
' and strict budgeting to avoid overdraw- 
ing her account. Though a middle-class 
t American earns about $20,000-$25\0()0 
v a year, one-third of the niuney is spent 
on housing. Nearly* another third, or at 
least a quarter of his income^ goes in 
taxes. Tuition fees for private schools 
are \ery high and medical care is un- 
behe\ably expensive. So e\erydne has tu 
speild his money very carefully. • 

(3) Problems of old people 
Though people, in the U.S.A. get pen- 
sions when they retire and there are 
some organizations which try to help 
aged people, it still seems to me that old 
people have a hard time. They^re lonely 
and pitiful. Their own children usually 
don't live with them and can t take cafe • 
of them when they are sick. 

(4) The automobile — a mixed blessing 
While cars have brought fetter and 

more convenient transportation^ they 
have also brought new and unforeseen » 
problems. Traffic accidents are incceas- 

r mg steadily aiul large utiifc are plagued 
by traffic congestion, especially at rush * 
hour. Worst of all. is the air pollution 
caused by tjie internal-combustion en- 
&ne. Another trouble is that tjiere isn't . 
enough space for parking cars in big 
cities. Let me give >ou xin example. 'One 
day Prof. Choseed in\ ited me to a din- 
ner at the Georgetown Umversify dimng- 
roorr* But wheii we got there, he couldn't 
find a plaoe to park his car. Afraid of 
being fined by a policeman, he had to 
jdrive-his car slowly round and round the 
7^mpu.s until he heaved a sigh of relief 

. when* he saw a car that was going to 
leave a parking meter. I can still remem- 
ber' clearly the regretful expression on* 
an American, lady's face when she told 
me that she had got a parking ticket the 
dqy before and a fine of fifty dollars had 
beea imposed on Iter. So it turns out, 
progress has more than one face. 

S. Culture Shock 

You might be interested in whether I 
met some difficulties'during my stay in 
the United States. Now let me tell you N 
something about culture shock. 4 . 

(1) Fast pace, of life and fast speed 
of speech * ✓ 

,*My schedule was so 'crowded that it 
seemed to me that igyery tru'ng went very^ 
'fast. I usually worked from morning till \ 
4 night. No naps, no rest. It was not easy 
fof me to gft used to the fast pace of 
life in the U.S.A. * 
.1 worried very much about my com- v 
' municative competence before I left 
Continued on next page 
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MY VISIT TO THE U.S.A, 

Continued from page 3 
China. I was glad to find that. I could 
make myself understood and also make, 
out what Americans said to me in most 
cases. But I had to admit at^the same 
time there's still a long, long way to go 
to improve my language proficiency. 

Most participants at the TESOL* Con- * 
\ention were Americans and the time 
for each report was limited. So, all the 
speakers spolfe \ery fast. I found it' was 
\ery hard fo,r me to^ adapt myself to 
such a fast, speed of speech. Besides, 
my limited vocabulary and unfamiliarity 
with certain subjects and background 
also pre\ented me from comprehending 
some of the reports adequately. Once I 
wehfc to a play at the^ invitation 'of Prof. 
Blatchford. I felt frustrated because I 

• often couldn't figure Out what the actors' 
jokes meant while others all laughed till 
the tears came. 

Abbre\ iations are widely used, which 
are another hard nut for me to crack I 
s don't think mv( memory is very poor. But 
I frequently had to apologize'for* failing 

• to learn the names of a large number of 
American friends. 

^(,2) Troubles caused h\ machines 

When I armed in San , Francisco, the 
telephone sa\ed me. It was with the help 
of the telephone that I made contact 
with the consulate* of om couutrv <ind 
learned the jva\ to the Sain,t Francis 
Hotel.^But it was also the telephone that 
broughf^jjeythe first trouble. 

It was very easy to find the telephone 



booths at the airport. But it took me 
moie than half an hour to get through. 
Why? First, .without coins one can t 

* make a telephone call. And I had no 
coins and no idea about where to get 
change. Secondly, I didn't know how* 
much a telephone call from the airpoit • 
to the Saint Francis Hotel cost. So 'I 
couldn't decide how many and which 
coins I should put in the telephone. 
Thirdly, I didn't know^ how to use an 
automatic telephone. Finally, I didn't 
know what to do when I heard the warn- 
ing buzzing So I tried twice but failed 
to get through. I was racked with anx- 
iety, I was completely at a loss What 
to do? Luckily a kind middle-aged lady 
come to me and helped me out. But I 
was already wet with sweat. 

The ne%vt day Prof. Jlatchforcl showed 
me how to get change from a change 
machine, I was very ha*ppy because I 
always "like to try something new. One 
day later, I came, to BART* "Let me have 
a try," I thought In a hurry I .inserted 
a five-dollar bill into a machine But to-* 
m\ disappointment, no coins came out'. 

-What's more, the bill was stuck m the, 
machine and" I couldn't get it back, I 
was upset and tried to find someone to 
help me But ^since BART is operated 
In electronic computers, there were no 
clerks at the station at all. I didn't know 
whom to ^i.sk for help, Fortunately, aft 
electrical engineer happened to be pass- 
ing b\. Seeing that I was caught m a 
dilemma, he ga\e me a. hand and I got 
the bill back. He explained to me that . 
the machine I had put the bill in was a 



ticket machine. What a blunder I had 
made! "I must be \ery careful with all 
the machines from uxnv on," I said to 
myself. ^ 

(3) Tipping and taxes 

We never tip an ybody in om country. 
But it is very iin^pteMf vou forget to 
tip a taxi-dn\ei or a waitress in a res- 
tamant. I found it hard to get used to 
the tipping system. 4 am not good at men- 
tal aiithmeiic So sometfmes it seemed 
to me a heavy bin den to figure out 
withm a few seconds how much I had 
to pay to i a tip' 

Ta* is another piohlcAi Once I went 
to a supermarket A pi ice tag showed 
that two cassette tapes cost $2.99. "That's 
not too expensive." I thought. 'Til take 
them." But when I came to the check- 
out stand, the clerk told me that they 
cost $3. \T, I got confused It turned 
out tljat in" addition to the price of the • 
tapes I had to pay 6? tax. 

Any Way, in spite of the culture shock 
I came across, m\ tup to the Unitecl / 
States was successful It has made a last- 
ing and exciting impression on inc. I 
ha\e learned a lot about the teaching 
of Eiklish^. in the. USA., about the 
American people, about the American 
culture, which cannot possibh be learned 
in our couutn. But I sjill feel sorry that, 
my sta\ in the United States was too 
short. I would ha\e learned more if the * 
time of 25 da\s had been longer. I hope 
that more comrades among us will ha\e 
the chance to wsit the U.S.A. and sta\ 
there longer * . 




TEACHING ENGLISH VERB-PARTICLE 
..COMBINATIONS 

by M. Aziz F.. Yassin 
United Arab* Emirates University 

Verb-Particle Combinations (V-PCs) * 

English has a continual need to make 
up new verbs. One of the most common 
vrays of making up new verbs in the 
Inclo-European languages has been to 
fuse a verb stem and particle to make a 
new verb, fn Latin, the particle was at- v 
t ached to the beginning of., the verb. 
Here are some examples of verbs made 
m this way that have come into English: 

compel . Lat com "with, together" 

+ pello "drive, force" 
devour. Lat de "down, from" 

-f vord "swallow" 
exceed Lat ex ."out" 

+ cedo "Go away, withdraw" 

Many English verbs are made up with 
particles prefixed in the -Latin manner,' 
for example. 

bypass, overestimate, downplay, over- 
look, forget, understand, upset, offset, 
withdraw, withstand, overcome. 

However, most English V-PCs are made 
^vvith the particle used as* a suffix rather 
than as a prefix, e.g. 

go for, bring round, fall for, run down, 
walk into, bear out, get o\er, give up, 
keep up with, look up, Jook up .tq? make 
for, make up for, make up. to, put off, 
put up with, stand down, stand for, 
stand up for, stand up to, turn in, turn 
> on, turn out. " * 

V-PCs are mainly colloquial, tHat is 
thgy appear first as slang or part of a 
- specialized technical jargon. If the com- 
binations withstand the passage of time, 
they become an unobjectionable part of 
the English vocabulary. 

Semantic Spreading Out 

Bolinger (1971, p. 33) argues 'that we 
have to use what he calls a "kind of 
semantic spreading out". That is, V-PCs 
are frequently used in preference to 

* verbs of classical origin which have simi- 
lar meanings but unsuitable overtones of 
-formality, pomposity or difficult). Instead 

* of placing a fat bundle of semantic fea- 
tures into one word, matters can be more 
flexible by packing thinner bundles into 
two or three or more words. In other 
words, he would prefer spreading rather 
than overloading, for example: 

• He discarded the trash, (overloading) 
, Hejhrew out the trash, (spreading) 

*He Estimated the situation and provided 
figures, (overloading) « 

* He sized up the situation and gave out 
figures, (spreading) * 



Problems of Teaching V-PCs 

Arab ESL students are introduced to m 
V-PCs at a later stage of learning Eng- 
lish. During the early stages, they are 
taught that "certain recurring segments 
possess unique and constant meanings. 
They are taught, for instance, that cer- 
tain monosyllabic verbs such as go, bring, 
come, folly run, turn, walk are verbs of 
movement, and that certain other verbs* 
have core meanings attached to them, 
e.g. 

to squeeze = to press on; get (water, 
juice) out of something 
_to salt = to add salt to food 
to shut = to close 
to act = to do something 
to build = to erect 

Particles such as: . ' 

/or, up; away, down, across, to> out, 
ottT, with, on, etc., are also taught as 
separate words with core meanings at- 
tached to them 

This tendency of learning sepaiate' 
words is leinforced by the fact that ESL 
activities in many parts of the Arab 
world are 'basically text-book centered 
Students are, therefore, introduced first 
to written modes of English character- 
ized by what Bolinger describes as 'o\er Nl 
loading'. Arab students learn verbs such 
as: 

to extinguish, to encounter, to corrobo- 
rate, to compensate, etc., before they are 
introduced to simpler synonyms .such as. 

put out] rurtup against, hear out, and 
make up for. 

When the Arab learper is introduced 
to a V-PC sueh as go for, he tries to 
'deduce the meaning of the whole from 
the sum of the meanings of the com- 
ponent parjs which he }ias learnt as sep- 
arate segments. In an utterance like. 

He went for a*ioalk. 

the Arab learner will find no trouble as 
the* component parts go and for keep^ 
what he has learnt as their 'basic' mean- 
ings. But trouble begins when he reads 
go for in the following various linguistic 
eontexts: 

— In investing money some, people go for 
(aim at, have ^n objeofhe) a more or 
less assured dividend, others for capital 
increase. 

— I let him have his say, and then I went 
for him (attacked) and told him just 
what I thought. 

— What I've sa'id about this person goes 
for (applies, to) Anyone else whom I 
find tresspassing^ on "my land. 

e The Arab learner will be overwhelmed 
by the multiplicity of meanings of V-PC 
go for, none of which relates to the 
mjeanings of the individual parts. Similar 



multiple meanings for the 'same' V-PC 
are Suggested by "put-up: 

— I'll put you up (accommodate) for 
the weekend. 

— They put me up to the- situation. 4^, 

(gave me an idea) ^ 

— I can't put up with (tolerate) his 

misbehaviour. 

— HI put up (propose) \our name for 
the football team. 

Qlassification of V-PCs 

The 'neutral' term 'partiele' bas been 
adopted to designate both adverbs and 
prepositions. This approach derives from 
Mitchell's (1958, p. 103) classification 
of particle verbs: 1 a 

"It is the word-elass approach that ex- 
plains (he tendency, ... to regard the 
particle componentof the English phrasal 
\erb as either a preposition or an adverb 
rather than as one giammatical piece 
with the verbal component." 

Mitchell distinguishes two main cate- 
gories: 'phrasal' and 'prepositional' to 
which avc may add a third' the 'copula 
+ particle'. s 

1. Phrasal Verbs 

Phrasal verbs ha\e the following fea- 
tures: ' * /*~ 

a) The particle can be either pre- or 
post-nominal, e.g. 

lie put (on) his coat (on)..' 

lie called (up) her parents (up). 

lie made (up) the story (up). 

The company turned (down) the^ offer 

( down ) . 

It puts (out) a lot*of news (out). 

The separability of tbe particle from the 
verb itself is a puiely formal matter, with 
no effect on meaning. If the object is 
long, however, it can come only after the 
particle: 

It puttf out a lot of news that you don't 
see anywhere else. t 

Phrasal verbs with two or mofe particles, 
must qccui 111 pre-nominal portion: 

The ehildren talked back to their mother. 
John came up with an idea.- 
Everyone looked dq^wn on them. 
They walked out on us. * 

b) Pronouns usually precede the particle. 
'They made it up. 

The company turned it down. 

The habitual placing or* the pronoun be- 
for the* particle i% explained by Erades 
(1961) as being generally due to their- 
(i.e. the pronouns) weak stress. 

c) Adverbs cannot intervene, between 
the verb and particle. We can say: 

He turned up at seven o'clock, and 
We took off for; MemphUT^ut not 

Continued on page IV 
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Buf compare: 

Continued from page 9 °Up he turned. °Off he took. 



*He turned suddenly up at seven o'clock, 
or ' 

*\Ve took immediately off for Memphis. 

d) The particle component can be, and 
generally is, fully stressed: . 

The pilot flew in the plane. 
The pilot flew the plane in. 
She tried on the dress. 
She tried the dress on. # 

e) When final and not in post-nominal 
position, the particle is pronounced on a q 
kinetic tone. Strang (1962, p. 1J>9) sug- 
gests that one should think in terms of 
"a complex of* related differences (a 
superfix) part stress, part rhythm, part 
intonation." 

\ _ 

2. Prepositional Verbs 

Prepositional verbs ^\Xve the following 
features: 

a) NonMnterpolability of (pro) nouns be- 
tween verb and particle: 
He turned down the .drivewav. 

(V+P) 
He turned down \he offer. 

(Phrasal Verb) ) 
He turned' the offer down.. 
(Phrasal Verb) ) 

This change is impossible with the prep- 
osition:' 

°He turned the driveway down 

b) Expansion: A verb -preposition combi- 
nation can be divided by an adverb, but 
a verb-adverb combination cannot, for 
example : 

He turned up ( discovered) a new man- 
uscript. (Phrasal Verb) 
, He turned (sharply) up the country road. 
(V + P) 

c) A single verb is often commutable 
with a prepositional verb. This criterion 
covers such a wide range of possibilities 

r (go\down = descend, ask for = request) 
tharit can provide no' reliable indicatioii 
or the degree of V-P linkage. . < 

There Are' a few criteria not referred 
to by ftptchell which -have been made 
^^use» oj^py other grammarians' to distin- 
guish phrasal and non-phrasal verbs. 
Grammarians note that phrasal verbs, as 
opposed to prepositional verbs, cannot 
undergo a relative transformation with 
the particle detached from the verb and 
preceding the relative pronoun: 

%They came across the bridge. 
The bridge across which they came. 

(V+P) 
They came across the man. 
but not °The man across whom they 
came. 
O 'hrasal Verb) 

ERLC 
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It'appears that some prepositional verbs, 
and notably those with close V-P link- 
age, share the restrictions of phrasal 
verbs in their behaviour under relative 
transformation. 

Another criterion, not mentioned by 
Mitchell? is that of 'substitution'. A word 
is an^ adverbial extension when it forms 
Such a unit with the verb that this unit 
. can be replaced by one single verb with- 
out any change occurring in the struc- 
tural~*arrarigement of the utterance, for 
example: m _ 

bring round = persuade 
fall for = love 
run down = defame 
keep up with = Iceep level .with 
look up = verify (by reference to books 

or documents) 
look up to (someone) = admire 
make off with = steal 
.make up for — compensate 
make up to = attempt to curry favour 

with . » 
<;tand down = withdraw (from a contest) 
stand for = represent 
stand up for = support (morally or 

verbally) 
stand up to = oppose 
turn in = go to bed 
turn on = attack 
turn out = expel 

However, jpiany other combinations may 
be 'replaced by a single verb: 

look at = examine 
go before = precede * 

The restriction that 'the structural ar- 
rangement of the Utterance' should not 
be changed is f semantic — the.meaning of 
the whole utterance will still remain un- 
changed. The substitution criterion is also 
used to demonstrate that prepositional 
verbs- are in some cases ty be treated as 
units. 

Where the same particle is used both 
as an adverb and as a preposition, it is 
often difficult to distinguish between 
them. Three* guidelines are: 

V 

a) The adverb can stand alone whereas 
the preposition cannot, e.g. Come in! Go 
out!,^ etc. 

b) Prepositions with an accompanying 
noun form a phrase which in itself makes 
sense, 'e.g. up the roao 1 , under the tatje, 
through the door,^ etc. When the particle 
is used as an adverb" the- phrase can't 
make sense by itself, e.g. (put) down his 
hat, (turn) off the tap, etc. 

c) The adverb and the noun accompany- 
ing it can change positions, t e.g. He put 
(on) his coat (on). 



3. Copula Verbs + Particles 

The distinction between lexical verbs 
and copula verbs-has led to ;%great deal 
of discussion about the function, of be 
when* followed by particles or preposi- 
tional phrases. Jesperson writes (1949, 
III, 17) that "some verbs when con- 
nected with predicatives tend to lose 
their full meaning and approach the 
function of an empty link." Among his 
example's of predicatives he includes: 

he is in good health, 
the rain is over. 

On the other hand, particles and prepo- 
sitional phrases are adverbial after be 
'\vhen the verb has a full meaning" (III, 
IS). For-example: m - m 1 J£ 

— I mean thev're after the news, (be + 
P+N) 

— The red one was .for scrambling. 

— The joke's over now. (be + preposi- < 

tion) , * 
— . .we'd thrown our^bands in without 

telling one another we knew the game 

was up. 

— . . .and a man said, 'What's up? 

— The dividend is up by 3 per cent .to 

18 per cent. 
— Next morning, John* was up early. 
— They are in for pretty poor service^ 

(be-fpreposition-fpreposition+noun) 

— He was off to sea again. 
—We arc out to better ourselves. 
( be-fP+to-infi nitive ) 

e Jesperson often compares^ predicative 
P and P-N with adjectnes and regards 
them as subject modifiers rather than 
verb modifiers. Compare: 

But all trie articles are of great value, 
But all the 'articles are beautiful and of 
great value. 

Also,* the copula seem can replace be^ 

But all the articles seem 'of great value. 
Be + P + $ can be premodified by very,' 
more or most: - • 
— Conservative supporters were more irt 
favour of the retention of public schools 
than Labour supporters. 

Be + P: Examples belonging to * this 
group are of th£ same structure as 
phrasal verbs; 'that is, they are made up 
of a verb followed by a particle: 

— There were few people about in the 
wet windy- night a$d little traffic. 
— There \vere few people about the 
town. ' ' 
Compare with: 

— So after all was ovef, I . . ., in which 
the particle cannot be expanded. 
Grammatical \vs Lexical Restrictions on 
the Particle Component: | 

s S Continued on nej^f page 
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VERB-PARTICLE 

Continued from page 11 

f The verbal component cannot function » 
without the particle: 

— Mme Nhu came to the US . . . com- 
plaining that US aid had petered out. 

— -...if your own conscience is clear, 
then \he village or city can gossip its 
head of. 

The particles out and qff in the im- 
mediately preceding examples cannot un- 
der any consideration be left out. If they 
are omitted, the resulting sentences will 
be grammatically deviant. The restric- 
tions on peter out and gossip its head off 
are, therefore, 'grammatical restrictions', 
as opposed to lexical restrictions' on shot 
(down) in: They snot (down) the pris- 
oner. - - \ N ' 

Meaning of the Particle Component. 

It is sometime* possible to assign some 
kind of meaning to the particle in a 
phrasal verb.. In the utterances: 

— I'm typing it up now, typing up thei 

final copy, 
— The theatre is booked up, 

the particle up has the function of speci- 
w fying, finalizing or suggesting complete- 
ness. 

Similarly, the particles out and off have 
a meaning of their own when they occur 
with certain kinds oftverbs. Out is used 



with verbs dealing with the interior of 
something; off is related to the exterior: 

— The car Heeds to be cleaned 



out (Use a vacuum) 
off (Use a hose) 



Figurative vs Literal V-PCs 

Onto way of ciifrerentiating: , 

— the light went out from 
— John went out 

is by comparing the contrasting subject 
exponents. In the first cast the subject 
in inanimate, in the secojadjt is animate. 

It is usually easy to isolate the point of 
contrast between the two V-PCs made 
up oT the same words, one of which is 
regarded as figurative, the other as literal. 
Compare, for example: 

The light went out of the room. y 

The light went out. 
°The light went. 
John went out of the-foom. 

John went out. * ♦ 

John went 

It seems that in this ca$e one 'can equate 
'figurative' with no potential for expan<- 
sion, contraction, or commutation — that 
is, with grammatical fixity . In general 
- terms, this is true of most of the figura- 
tive phrasal verbs. While it has been 
possible to demonstratejjiel formal dif- 
ferences between the examples aUo\e. 



there are cases in which an intuitive 
• figurative labelling is not supf>orted by 
formal features: 

— Outside the dusk was creeping up on 
us.) * 

— Outside John was creeping up on us.) 

But, generally, when the Same verb is 
used literally and figuratively, one must 
distinguish two lexical items^ This dis- 
tinction can be formally demonstrated, 
either by grammatical differences or by 
differences of exponence. 

Concluding Remarks ' 

This minute analysis reflects a com- 
plexity which would be overwhelming to 
an^Arab ESL student. But it is a needed 
stock-in-trade for the language teacher. 
The important thing here is that V-PCs 
are patterns of lexis and must be taught 
.as individual items, not via their class 
properties but Ma their own uniqueness. 
. Rather than teaching- separate words 
with dictionary eore meanings. attached 
to them, we are here interested jn relat- 
ing the internal patterning -of V-PCs to a 
wider patterning, both linguistic and 
situational. As frequent and systematic 
applications are practiced. >he Arab ESL 
learner becomes progressively aware of 
the distribution of V-PCs, phrasal, prep- 
ositional, and copula, as particular unique 
lexical items different from all other lexi- 
cal items. ' 

I;roni Tvam. Sept. 1980 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE - ' 
REQUIREMENT: A SUGGESTION TO 
ENHANCE ITS EDUCATIONAL RQLE 
IN TEACHER TRAINING 

by Joan Rubin 

^ XationaL Center for, Bilingual 
Research, Los Alamitos 
a*nd 

Rosemary Henze 
Sah Francisco State -University 

A Suggestion ... * % 

Many TESOL teacher training pro- 
grams include; foreign language "com- 
petence" as a program "requirement for 
the M.A. degree (Blatchford. 1979) 
Frequently, however, TESOL faculty 
woncfer how this requirement can he 
hetter integrated into the training of 
- good language teachers] The problem is~ 
that* usualK no opportunity 'is % offered 
to help the student relate this experience 
to other knowledge gained in TESOL 
courses, where such opportunities do 
exist, they are often so loosely structured 
that the immense potential value of such 
an experience is not realized. 

We would like to suggest* that one 
way to "help relate this requirement to 
the goal of training teachers would be 
to encourage and direct student research 
into the process of language* learning. 
* In particular, we suggest that some stu- 
dents be encouraged to take a research 
course at the same time as the£ fulfill 
the FL requirement. The course would 
require that students write a diary not- 
ing , specific cognitive aspects of the 
learning process and at the end of the 
course analyze their diary by categoriz- 
ing their learning strategies and evaluat- 
ing their learning preferences. If such a 
' course were taken by several students tit 
the same time, much could be gained by 
class comparison once the analysis had 
been made/ 

. Wo would like to suggest that this di- 
rected activity has much to recommend 
it as a means to enhance the immediate 
value ofithfc FL requirement. Directed 
diary studies provide students with a 
concrete experience demonstrating that 
learning strategies vary with (a) the^ 
learnin'g situation — for example, when 
new dialogues are introduced, a top- 
down or general to specific "approach 
may be used, whereas* when grammar 
is being presented, a more analytic ap- 
proach may he us^d by the'student, (b) 
the speed of ►thi class — when lots of 
new material is presented, the student 
may use more guessing, whereas when 
> old material or linie material is pre- 
sented, the student ml& carefully analyze 
each unit in order to^enhance storage 
(memory), (c) the taslkr-if the class is 
focused on communication, more infer- 
pneing may occur, whereas yvhen the task 

' / / 
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involves manipulation of gramnlar as in 
a pattern drill, more deductive infereiu- 
mg may occur, (d) the type of exposure 
— iu a real-life setting more guessing' 
may occur, whereas in the classroom, 
analysis may be favored. While moM /)f 
these points can be and $(ten are made 
didactically in courses on methodologv 
or second language acquisition, e\£cn- „ 
encing them makes them much more 
meaningful. ► 

Another important lesson to be learned 
from this exercise is that; like it or not. 
students have to be in charge of then;/ 
own learning.' Henze reported that she 
did take control of her own learning and 
in several instances she prevented her 
teacher froin giving her the answer so 
she could work out the appropriate • 
answer on her own because she wanted * 
the opportunity to test her own hypothe- 
ses This recognition, of personal prefer- 
ence m leaining.is an important product 
of the diary exeicise,, student teachers 
cm acquire a stronger realization of. the 
need to use many different appioaches 
to learning in class in order to enable as 
many students as' possible to benefit 
from a class. 

The major advantage of directed diar\ 
studies is that the analysis and evalua- 
tion process pros ides the student with 
insights mto'the entire learning process 
and can direetlv affect the student teach- 
er's future teaching approach. " 

However, chary studies don't work hf 
all circumstances, First of all. they are 
very time-consuming. Students must find 
the time to write their observations soon 
after the fact in ns great detail as pos- 
sible or else much will he lost. Hence, 
the student must want to be diligent 
about the actisity However, the amount 
of time spent keeping a dia'iy can he 
reduced if students are directed to focus 
on speeific aspects of cognitive learning. 
Henze was directed to focus on'mfer- 
encing in particular. 

^ Secondly, -if diary studies are not well- 
directed, much superficial repotting oc 

•curs which does not pnnide a proper 
tool to help- in understanding the nature 
of the learning process. In addition,* in 
order for diary studies to be, taken seri- 
ously by the student, and to provide a 
research endeavor, students should he ' 
given credit for a seminar. 

Some students do find the process of 
keeping diaries distracting, especially if 

.they are in a language course which is 
over tneir heads. Another M.A. candi- 
date- tried reporting on her learning in 
a Chinese course this spring, but found 
the^xl'a^s moved too quickly for her to 
keep upL with it, much less note 4ier cog- 
nitive processes, however, some of these 
disach antages \an be reduced through 

specific time-saving devices. Henze 
found that by making notes v and starring 
them i/i her regular class notebook little 
time' arjd effort were wasted. 



Thus, for chary studies to be beneficial 
they require discipline, direction and 
proper academic 'credit. 

Helixe's Diary Study • / 
For the past five years, Rubin has 
been workmg'on identifying the cogni- 
ti\e strategies which second language 
learneis use. and has isolated a number 
of strategies used in both formal and 
informal settings. The' list of ^ategies 
includes.' (1) clarification verification, 
(.2) monitoring. (3) memoiization, (4) 
guessing inductile infeiencin*g,. (5) de- 
ductive reason^, (6) production tricks. 
*(7 Vacates opportunity for practice, (&) 
practices. Rubin found that students 
most frequently repoit on .items 1, 2, 3, 
6, 7 and 8 ahose. Since she is particu- 
J^rly interested in the role of inductive 
and deductive reasoning in language, 
strategies which appear to be more 
difficult for students to focus upon, .she 
encouraged Henze to focus on these m 
her chars In previous studies, Rubin 
had identified the following strategies 
as exempl living inductive reasoning in 
language learning. 

1 Uses clues from (to guess the mean- 
ing) x . 

Sxntactio structure lc\ not only . . 

hut 'also . ' . ) 
Other items m the sentence phrase 
Pictures < 
Context of discourse 
Topic of discourse 
Cesture* 

Word association (black and white) 
or other features which are 'con- 
tingent on each other 
Intonation , * 

- Own natise language^ or other for* 
XMgn language 
Part of word/sentence 
2. Correlates word with aition (ie. stand 
up, sit clown ) 

3 Looks for key words m a sentence to 
interpret the rest 

4 Distinguishes relevant from irrelevant 
-Jt clues m deducing l .caning ^ * 

XT Ignores difficult words — tries to get an 
. overall picture 

6. Figures out narratne/ conversational se- 
quence and then uses this to judge sen- 
tence meaning 

and the following as deductive. 
I Compares native /other language to tar- 
get language to help identify regular 
similarities and differences 

2. Croups Words according to similarity 
of endings f * t 

3. Looks for rulers of co-occurrence re- 
strictions and contextual/stylistic rules 

1 - Infers grammatical rules by analogy 

(e\: if . . . then . . .) 
5 Infers vocabulary by analogy (ex: if 

nacion = nation, then does rotation = 

relation?) 

Gt Recognizes patterns of own pronuncia-, 
tion and grammatical difficulties 

7. Notes exceptions to rules (by applying 
rules) and questions reason for this 

H When' using dictionary,' recognizes 
limitations of dictionary in providing 
Continued on page 19 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

REQUIREMENT Continual from paf>e 17 

equivalents and develops a theorv 
, about the nature of these limitations 
9 Develops and revises grasp of target 
language on a continuing l»siv*-pro- 
cessmg new information, discarding 
hvpothese*. formulating new ones 
10 Finds meaning of word item b\ break- 
ing' it down info rts parts 

Prior to the Arabic course, Henzc had, 
acquired fluency in Modem Greek and 
French, and" had some knowledge of 
German and Spanish In her diary of the 
Arabic course, she frequently \ised lier 
experience with these languages, com- 
paring structural points and method of 
learning. 

jftincc this was the first exposure to 
' Arabic foi 'most students 'in Henzc's 

♦ class, "the class began with the letters, of 
the alphabet and the phonemes they 
represent At the* beginning of the course - 
a great deal of tinte was spent on the 
writing system and its \ariatioirs and on 
reading lists of^ unexplained words. 
Gradual]), tjie c hiss went on fo the 
anaKsis of structure and increased voca- 
bulary input The teacher used English 
to explain all new material. Once the 
writing svstein was mastered, the 
method became almost exclusively 
grammar-translation, t with some pattern 
practice as. well. 

. Hen^?*s instructions from Rubin were 
to use the schedule as a guide, but the 
examples were only to be taken as sug- 
gestive (h the kind" of detail and stra- 
tegies desired. She was encouraged to 
note other phenomena which might de- 
viate from the schedule. At first, Henze 
frequently referred to the schedule, but 
fo\md' this distracting, *so subsequently 
she kept the basic kinds of strategies in 
mind rather than referring to them con- 
stantly. This allowed her to concentrate 
fully on the class, and evpntually pro- . 
duccd a wider range of recorded stra- 
tegies than expected, it is important te • 
. Njgte^here though that prior to having 
the list, Henze's observations of her 

learning were quite general and that the 
, list was very Jielpful in fotusing her at- 
tention. * 

Most of Henzc's observations fit easily 
into Rubin's pre-established categories. 

* Since the major focus of the diary was 
on. inductive and deductive mferencing, 

- she was able to find many occurrences 
of these, however, she also noted ex- 
amples ^of memory strategics, creating 
opportunities for practice?, practice itself, 
clarification 'verification, and monitoring. 

Henzc's most frequent deductive stra . 
tegy was to form a ' hypothesis about 
new material, often ba^sed on knowledge 
of the structure of other languages. She 
then tested this hypothesis on exposure, 
to more Arabic. The foltowin^ example 
© .From the diary describes this -process. 



'We learned that th/re is a vocative par-* 
tide ya' whje,h conies before any name to 
whicli one speaks or an> tlungMS well,, such 
as the poetic 'oh you mountain' The. con- 
cept of vocative is easy for me to under- 
stand because Greek uses the vocative case 
also. But iff Creek they only use the case 
ending, » whereas in Arabic they use both 
the ease ending and the particle upfront 
of the n>>un. This seems redundant. I won- 
der why the>' need both 0 Maybe the voca- 
tive case ending ^is ambiguous I mink it's 
the same as the accusative ending, so they 
would need something extra to keep/ the 
two cases distinct" (2.'28 / 80. chary) 

Henze uscHl inductive reasoning very 



* to go into the aCcusatt\e iase, t withs the ap-* 
proprtate suffixes, so I put 'good s^ape' into* 
the accusative. Hut George said m no, ar^J 
corrected* me In putting 'goocf shape' m the 
genitive case. He asked iujl« if I could figure 
out whv I^iid it must be l^-cause 'good 
shapeNs used in a- prepositional j&rase and 
musf therefore take the genitive ending, In 
other* words, \ -found out that the mile for 

* prcpcvijional phrav plus, grmtive s u(Tiv 
takes precedence - out tlle'nitoMor negation 
plus accusative (3 1) 80. 
diary) \ 

Another strategy vvhieb vvas not listed 
in the scheduW* was that of subliminal' 
rehearsing. t £ 



little at the beginning of the course be-** , , • T . 

m^v. s This, morning vvlien'l woke up, I l)eeame 
cause bv its nature induction requires a>f\_.^ iK 4K . K _ mA } 
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focus on/nerall meaning rather than on 
grammatical analysis', or an opportunity 
to use the knovyn to decipher the un 
kiTown. In the early Arabic classes, 
Henze could not use induction because 
the classes consisted either of reading 
and writing exercises usinti unfamiliar 
and unexplained' words, or of grammai 
exercises whose evciy detail was ex- 
plained. However, after approximaMv 
two months, the teacher began introduc- 
ing dialogues and prose requiting quick 
decisions as to the meannfg of utterances 
whfcji weie partially familiar, and thus 
Hen/e began noting far more examples 
of inductive reasoning. , 

"I felt foi the first tune in our class that 
I couldn't possihh keep track of all the new 
information being thrown at me. For once 
it was not fed to me in manageable tidbits 
My analytical tendaney went out the win- 
dow when p realized that I couldn't ade- 
quately sort. out both new vocabulary and 
unfamiliar variations of structure, and come 
out with an accurate response Tins over- 
load, however, forced me onto a \^rv dif- 
ferent Wvel ol language response. I found 
that I could still underhand , what the 
tea.cher was asking, and respond adequate!) 
if not accurately I think semantics "took 
precedence over morphology "* LV I l^k 
diary ) 

The following is an illustration of how 
Hen*ze used Induction. 1 

"When we began a new lesson in the 
hook, George started by asking us questions 
with a*fcHy vocabulary words which we had 
not heard or studied previously. He asked 
me a question with the word fflranSiyu 7 
I knew because of the context that *t must 
be an adjective of nationality^ I guessed 
Persian because I vvas thinking of the Per- 
sian language, Fansee, but it actually 
meant 'French'.** '(3'18 /80>diary) 

Although many of the observations 
Henze m a dc^were. already itemized m 
Rubin's schedule, Henze was able to 
provide some new strategies. In par- 
ticular, she observed herself making 
conclusions about rule priority 

l, I tried to make- a sentence in Arabic 
'You don't feel good', but word Jor word 
translation would be more like 'You're not 
lp good shape'. P knew that the negative 
particle causes the predicate of the sentence 



conscious that the Arabic word inouathafa 



was repeating itself in my head, I recog- 
nized hav ing hearfl if before, but dicing 
know the meaning. ^3 13 '80, char)) 

Later on, Henze .noticed 'the same kmd^ 
of reheaisal vvith larger language 
chunks phrases and -short sentences, 
some of which she itissociated with mean-, 
ing and others which, were simply sound' J 
patterns coiniiiitte&td memory. 

In the' process of analysis and evalua- 
tion, the" relationships among, the stra- 
tegies Kulnn listed changed and m part 
became moie complex Specifically, we 
came to see that theie could be three ' 
steps' in a ( learning process. (1) Aware - 
* ness or •selection of an appropriate action 
, or activity for learning, (2) Action 
which pei mils activity to take place,. (3) 
Activity winch enhances 'or promotes 
learning. Hence, learner selection of' a 
partieuhu action or activity, Such as pre- 
ference for praetieing'the FL, would be 
step I. Creating an opportunity for prac- 
tice would be step 2,. and actual practic- 
ing might be step 3 A particular studejit 
might do anv pr all* of these,, but tin* 
ability Jo recognize that he she does all 
three indicates a deeper awareness- of 
the learning process. The following 
quote from*tlie diary illustrates the three 
steps • X • ^ • 

"\Vc went over our homework fromi-the 
previous tune in 'class, the homework con- 
sisted of questions to which -we had to 
write plausible ves no answers, George 
read lis the questions and we tried to read 
the answers we had put down -on paper 
several' days ago. I found this (mite difficult 
*and counterproductive, though thej other 
students seemed to function O.K.. f. had 
trouble reading and listening tit the same 
time If I listened, I lost my place on the 
page. If I read, I answered mechanically 
without having understood the question. So 
I turned my homework paper over and just 
listened, creating new answers in my head 
or out loud if I was called upon. That 
worked much better 1^ guess the unfami- 
hanty ot the script creates an efther-or 
situation for me, if I'm trying to /our*, I* 
can do nothing but read." (2 '26 '80, chary ) 

In Conclusion. . . 

Henze's diary shows us that despite 
Continued pn page 24 
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arguments to the contrary, it is possible 
for a student to observe his/her own 
learning strategies in a language glass 
without impeding learning. In fact, this 

* study indicates tha^t there are definite 
benefits from making sucVbbservations, 
Henze sakl that.the research helped her 
to focus her learning, and that by the 
end of the course she had concretized^ 
some vague notions about her own learn- 
ing by providing specific examples. After 
the study, Henze could more^clearly see * 
how she uses her knowledge of other 
foreign language structures in the com- 

. parison and modification , of hypotheses 
in learning Arabic. In addition, the diary 
helped Henze to evaluate her own learn- 
ing strategies* enabling her in some„ 



cases to manipulate situations so that 
she received the most benefit. 
* In the final categorization process, 
Henze was able to see which strategies 
she used most frequently, as well as* 
which factors might influence this (i.e. 
type of class activity, level of 'class). - 
The study provided Henze with. valua- 
ble research experience and with the 
opportunity to better understand the 
nature of her own and others' learning 
techniques. It also enabled her to see 
how little we know about the strategies 
of language learners and how^much we 
have to learn. 

We would like to suggest that gaining 
these Insights is an important process^ for 
a teacher, and that directed diary work 
while fulfilling the FL requirement is an 
./excellent way to maximize the value of 
' the FL requirement for TESOL student 
teachers. 
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arguments to the contrary, it is possible 
for a student to observe his/her own 
learning ^strategies in a language class 
without impeding learning. In fact, this 
stu3y indicates that there are definite 
benefits from making such observations. 
Henze said that the research helped her 
to focus her learning, and that by the 
end of the course she had concretized 
some vague notions about her own learn- 
ing by providing specific examples. After 
the study, Henze could more clearly see 
how she uses Ker knowledge of other 
foreign language structures in the com- 
parison and modification of hypotheses 
in learning Arabic. In addition, the diary 
helped Henze to evaluate her own learn- 
ing strategies, enabling # her in some 



cases to manipulate situations ,so that " 
to£ received the most benefit. 

In the final categorization process,, 
Henze was able to see which strategies 
she used most frequently, a's well as 
which factors might influence this (i.e. 
type of class activity, level of class). 
The study, provided Henze with valua- 
ble research experience and with the 
opportunity to better understand the 
nature of her own and others' learning 
techniques. It also enabled her to see 
how little we know about the strategies 
of language learners and how much we 
have to learn. 

We would like to suggest that gaining 
these insights is an important process for 
a teapher^and that directed diary work 
while fulfilling the FL requirement is an 
excellent way to maximize the value of 
• the FL requirement for TESOL student 
teachers. " 
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A look at titles appearing in ESL 
journal^ of recent \intage evinces an in- 
creasing interest in sociolinguistic aspects 
of second language competence. This 
new interest in the social and contextual 
aspects of language proficiency ha^. gen- 
erally 'been presti it eel under the ruhncs 
of \ommurficative competence," "prag- 
matics," or "sociohnguistics." Despite 
these labeling differences, nearly all of 
these discussions share Jthe general theme 
that .second language learners "need to 
know the rules of appropriate use of the 
language in real social contexts as well 
as theTexicoiu diction, sound system, and 
syntax of the language. 
"* This paper reports the results of some 
preliminary experiments directed to dis- 
covering ways to improve interview test- 
ing of ESL. The tests used ,in. this pilot 
studyAmclude a dictation-completion test, t 
a clo/.e tcs.t> dud two interview tests' 
Tliese choices reveal a bias toward "in- 
tegrative testing." Different integrative 
tests ideal]) should be highly correlated 
with one another; because each should 

"employ tasks winch call upon the whole 
linguistic contextual competence of the 
test taker At first glance nunc than one 

t good integrative test should be redun- 
dant However, it is important to clis- 
tiii£uish between testing for proficiency 

,111, speaking and listening, and testing 

*for proficjency 111 reading and writing 
It 'is obviously possible to gam coin-' 
pletc proficiency in speaking and listen- 
ing without attaining any proficiency at 
all in reading and writing., Any written 
test by its nature will be influenced by 
the test taker's decree of familiarity with 
the English graphic system. This prob- 
lem casts doubt, on the validity of any 

* written test as a ineasuie of^ English 
language proficiency — at best the\score 
on a written test confounds simple lan- 
guage proficiency and clearly indepen- 
dent skills associated with reading and 

* writing. 1 Without a good test of lan- 

* guage proficiency which isv indepen- 
dent of the skills needed in reading and 

* writing, we cannot ascertain the degree 
*J\bf damage to written tests resulting from 

this factor. Two conclusions arise from 

* these considerations: 1) a need exists for 
a < reliable non-written test, perhaps an 

Ifnproved interview test, and 2) adminis- 
tration of a number of different written 
integrative tests is not redundant in so 
far as they depend to varying dpgrees 
on the presence of reading and writing 

- skills (which also need p to'be assessed). 
This experiment compares the inter- 
view test which is a part of the Penn 
State English Proficiency Test .(PSEPT)- 
with, a new 'interview format which 
stresses contextual' sensitivity as well as 
linguistic competence. The PSEPT inter- 
q ew test consists largely of the conyersa- 
j 
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tio\> that transpires while the interviewer 
fathers biographical data for Language 
Testing Center records. The interviewer 
may also interject light conversation to 
afford more variety of style and topic. At 
the close of the interview, which gener- 
ally takes fifteen to twenty- minutes, the 
mterv levver scores the interviewee on a 
one to seven scale for speaking compe- 
tence, and on the same scale for listening 
competence. 

The new interview format centeis 
around five prerecorded conversations. 
These range from quite formal (an ex- 
cerpt from fadio news* a business tele- 
phone conversation) to quite informal 
(a married couple discussing domestic 
trivia).* The new interview format at- 
tempts to improve on the traditional 
format , in two respects. First, it was 
hoped that the new test format would be 
a more valid measure of overall com- 
municative competence. Second, it was 
a hopecL that the new test format would 
yielfl greater mtei'-seorer relfabihty and 
superior test sensitivity. 

Several features of the new test foimat 
are' intuitively 1 elated to the first" goal 
Interviewers were asked to assess both. 
(he interviewee's ability to paraphrase 
the linguistic content and his ability to 
describe the context of the conversation. 
Jhc taped conversations used were ac- 
tual candid 'conversations. Furthermore,, 
/these were deliberately selected to span 
a range of style variation. 

Greater interscorer reliability. and sen- 
sitivity were expected to accrue from the 
following features of the new test format. 

I. In the new test format the initial ques- 
tions for each item are prescribed to tlie 
interviewer, and are therefore uniform. 
Each interviewee response is separately 
scored in the new format* ** 
\flie criteria for scoring Jnten lewee re- 
r>onse is explicitly stated in the mstiuc- 
tmns to the interviewer. 

by contrast, the traditional interview is 
scored with the two overall subjective 
judgments— one each for listening and 
speaking. The traditional interview for- 
mat procedures do not specify what par- 
ticular aspects of the interviewee's per- 
formant?e should be assessed. 

The traditional PSU interview format 
gives nti explicit criteria. for scoring in- 
terviewee performance. One would, 
therefore, expect that different interview- 
ers would- apply different personal de- 
finitions of what constitutes speaking 
and listening proficiency. This would be 
reflected in widely divergent degrees of 
interview test with written test correla- 
tions among different interviewers. The 
new interview format, on the other hand, 
provides explicit criteria for scoring in- 
terviewee response. Accordingly, one 
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would expect more uniformity -in the 
relationship between written test scores 
and interview test scores, t 
, The new interview format is based on 
interviewee lesponse to taped conversa- 
tions. The response is >based solely on * 
verbal and prosodic"* information con- 
veyed by the tape. One of the funda- 
mental assumptions of integrative testing 
is that normal speaking and listening le- 
quire a full complement; of integrated 
language skills. Understanding the con- 
text of a communicative event should be 
as central to overall competence as un- 
derstanding the literal proposjtional cou- 
ten,t. Since all of the written tests used 
111 the PSEPT arc integrative (at least 
to>^a large degree) at seems reasonable to 
expect the relationship between the 
scores for sensitivity to context and the 
written tests to be comparable to the 
relationship between written test scores 
and interviewer assessment of linguistic 
•\eoinpetence. The disparity between in- 
terview test scores and wntten test scores 
for both of these interview measures 
should be explained- 111 terms of the read- 
ing and writing skills assessed in the 
latter but not in the former. 

Results 

Agreement between interviewers using 
the new interview format was much 
higher than agreement between inter- 
viewers using the traditional interview 
format. The differences between mter- 
vievvers using the ncW, format, however, 
was pronounced for the completion and 
elo/.e test. The expected greater agree- 
ment for mterv levv with written test 
scores did occur. 

1 Interviewer assessment of sensitivity 
to context was clearly at least as good a 
predictor of written test scores as lin- 
guistic competence. The results are 
limited in scope, and even more limited 
in generali7ability. 

Scores for linguistic competence and 
for sensitivity to context were equally' 
good predictors of written test scores de- 
spite the fact that they were correlated 
with each other at only the \65 level. It 
'is interesting that combined scores for 
linguistic competence and sensitivity to 
context were in most eases better predic- 
tors than either score separately. That 
the new test combined score correlated 
highly with cloze test scores is also en- 
couraging. The cloze test is the most in- 
tegrative of the written tests used in the 
PSEPT and sTiould therefore correlate 
highly with any other test that taps the 
overall competence of the test taker. By 
contrast,* the traditional interview test 
'correlated most higlily with the dictation 
-test, and least highly with the cloze test. 

These results suggest two practical 
benefits of a more structured interview 
format of the ,type diseusse^l in this 
Continued on page 28 
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Continued from page 25 

paper. First, it appears that deliberately 
/ 1 including contextual as well* as linguistic 

elements in the design of the interview 
test increases its validity by insuring that 
~V a larger part of the speakers overall 
, x q> competence is assessed. Secondly, by 

, standardizing the linguistic input to the 

• interviewee and by making seining cri- 
f * teria explicit, a greatet degreq of relia- 

$ , bihty can be attained. (' 

The results of this pilot study at once 
; substantiate the promise of ai^ interview 

format which assesses the interviewees 
ability to reconstruct context as well as 
* his ability to paraphrase linguistic con- 

S tent. At the same time, this study high- 
lights the need Tor a much- larger scale 
study which would^ permit statistically 
' more powerful tests of the relative re- 

liability and validity of the approach* 
proposed in this paper. It would also be 
\ desirable to compare a variety of ap- 

proaches to introducing stylistic an4 con- 
t * textual elements into interview testing 

. Of course, a^direct test of interscorer 
reliability is critically needed. The small 
number of subjects and interviewers* 
available for this pilot study made all of 
these refinements impracticable. 
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promoting lood relations 
with classroomYeachers 

* by Elinor Gregor 

* * Nashville 

Editor* Sott Tim yrttiomly appeared 
in the Ott TX, but flu Jtut column wot 
inadtt rtenthj left, out The article is re- 
printed here in full. 

The relationship of the ESL.Jteacher 
and the classroom teacher is an unfor- 
tunately neglected area in ESL educa- 
tion. Communication between the two 
teachers generally awaits the first, appear- 
ance of the foreign child, report card 
time and crisis situatiuns. AIL too often 
the classroom teacher is unprepared for 
non-Englishf speaking students. My in- 
tention in this brief paper is to offer 
some practical suggestions, for establish- 
ing good relations with classroom teach- 
ers prior to their contact with foreign 
children. If can enlist the class room 
teacher as a strong supporter of non- 
Enghsh speakers in the classroom we 
will construct a solid basis for enhancing 
the educational experience ^of both na- 
tive and non-native English speakers. 

One of the more potentially difficult 
situations faced by ESL instructors is to 
encounter classroom teachers who ha\e 
never had non-English speakers in their 
classes. Realistically, such children can 
be a considerable burden for teachers 
untrainec] in working with them. A 
classroom teacher who is understandably 
apprehensive and concerned about this 
new experience represents a special chal- 
lenge and opportunity for the ESL in- 
sfructor. 

One device that I have found effective 
in facilitating a collegia!, working rela- 
tionship js jo spend a few minutes with 
each classroom teacher prior to the open- 
ing of school. Since much of the in- 
formation about new programs is based 
on hearsay and rumor, the first topic 
discussed is the nature of the ESL pro- 
gram. Many teachers welcome a brief 
description of the rationale behind the 
program and its role in continuing the 
'American tradition of providing a haven 
for immigrants fleeing repressive regimes 
and seeking improved educational op- 
portunities. Although it seems obvious to 
teachers of ESL, it is well to point out 
that in the United JStates there can be 
no equal oportunity without fluency in 
English. I have found it especially help- 
ful to assure. the classroom teacher that 
the ESL program is designed to provide 
non-OEnglish speaking children with the 
shortest and smoothest route to English 
language competence. <^ 

After giving a general overview of the 
program, ESL teachers should define the 
„ special role they play in the child's ac- 
quisition of English.' ESL teachers are, 
above all, language teachers trained in 
pecific methodology and equipped with 
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special materials created for non-English 
speakers. Each ESL activity, whether 
songs, games, art projects or stories, is 
selected to facilitate the child's language 
competency. It is helpful to (explain 
briefly the teaching methods cm{>k)yed 
and to demonstrate how the specific^ ac- * 
tivities selected can improve comprehen- 
sion, strengthen vocabulary or increase 
control of grammatical structures. 

* In addition to discussing the school's 
program and the role of the ESL teacher 
in the program, ESL teachers must also 
encourage the classroom teacher to con- 
tinue the process of language education 
within the homeroom. Beneficial pro- 
posals are those that are specific and 
serve to incorporate' the foreign child 
into the regular classroom. 

A good starting place for practical sug- 
gestions is the classroom seating arrange- 
ment. I regularly advise m> classroom 
collfcgues to seat the foreign child next 
to a sociable, outgoing student who can 
assist both the new student and the 
teacher. This role should be rotated 
among all the studcn^Qn the class so 
that each child has the opportunity to 
became involved in the teaching situa- 
tion Tempting as iMs, I do not believe 
that children who speak the same lan- 
guage should be scat mates. On occasion 
a bilingual child can be a helpful inter- 
preter, but this assistance should be 
kept to a minimum. It happens all too 
frequently that new English learners be- 
come so dependent' on another speaker 
of the same language that they wait for 
translation rather than put forth the ef- 
fort to understand the English directly. 

The duties assigned to the seat mate 

• include explaining the assignments of the 
day and assisting in the child's adapta- 
tion to the new American classroom 
through friendship and support. Peer 
teaching starts the non-English speaker 
into the school year with a network of 
special tutors who are his friends and 
helpers. The American children who 
serve as seat mates receive first hand ex- 
perience with foreign children and de- 
velop qualities of patience and under- 
standing as they help the child solve 
problems and deal with unfamiliar situa- 
tions. Being spared the drudgery ot^on- 
stant repetition and dempnstration for 
one individual student, the classroom 
teacher more easily accepts the foreign 
child jnto the classroom. 

Once the initial seating problem is 
resolved and the general student-teach- 
ing-student plan is discussed, the ESL 
teacher can address what is, in all likeli- 
hood, the overwhelming concern of the 
classroom teacher: how to .keep the non- 
English speaker occupied during the 
day. I have approached this problem 
by bringing my language learning ma- 
terials to my first meeting with the class- 
room teacher. Familiarity with the text 
books; language learning games, work- 
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books and art activities is an essential 
part of the classroom teachers under- 
standing and appreciation of the ESL 
program. In discussing curriculum ma- 
terials^ I emphasize those activities that 
can b$ done by the foreign students in 
» the regular classroom. This assistance is 
appreciated by the classroom teacher 
and >is beneficial for the student since it 
maintains continuity between the ESL 
and regular classroom programs. 

A simple picture dictionary is a par- 
ticularly helpful example of the type of 
material that can be used in the class- 
room. The peer teachers can utilize the 
book to drill vocabulary, reviewing spell- 
ing, reproduce pictures of the dictionary 
entries as art work as well as many other 
applications the students will devise 
themselves.' 

In addition to the picture dictionary, 
classroom teachers should be encouraged 
to use other ESL materials for their non- 
English speaking children. .Language 
materials, workbooks, cue cards, bingo 
picture garlics, and other devices that 
are part of the ESL teachers standard 
repertoire can be shared with the. class- 
room teacher for extra practice, review 
and enrichment. < 

Another way in which ESL teachers 
can extends the impact of their instruc- 
tional efforts is to acj as liaisons between 
non.-English speakers and American chij- 
drcn. Some of the material shared with 
. the classroorn teacher, for, example, 
should focus on the ESL child's country 
of origin. A good first project is a book- 
let on the native country. Pictures and 
descriptions of maps, flags,* types of 
houses, principal products, foods and 
samples of the written language* are a 
few of the items that can be included. 
At the same time, the entire class (or 
the seat mate) can$ut together a paral- 
lel booklet on the United States, thereby 
participating in a social studies unit 
based on the comparative' study of both 
cultures. • « 

In conclusion, ESL teachers do well^o* 
reach out to their classroom colleagues 
The time spent wjth classroom teachers 
gives the ESL teacher a better under- 
standing of their viewpoint and an op- 
portunity to present the school's ESL 
program in a positive light. Simple, prac- 
tical suggestions encourage^ a positiye 
attitude towards non-native English 
speakers and prepare the classroom 
teacher to work with them effectively. 
Above all, personal ^contact with the 
^classroom' teacher creates an atmosphere 
of mutual respect that provides the 
foundation for future growth and de- 
velopment. 
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U Jj it is (}]»' f « it 1 1 T t of Kllimitll^l' teach- 
ing tt tii hi i -training, uiul the status, ol 
tlu % pmf t ssn in m tin' < ^cs of tlu' public 
at, )m'J.k j I\l hki to toui.li upon several 
isWi^ with tlif pinposc not ol mak- 
ing ,ui\ lash' pledictloiis about vvIilh 
we mi nil It be in I ( W but to at least 
pome \our nitiiist and concern about 
v hen vou ii%iv be *as an individual 
* vv itl hi i the* profession ami to encuuiage 
\ou to tlunk of where thi' piofcssional 
organisation serving ymir inteiests should 
In going in tlu* nt.'\t ilecade Von ma\ 
^ji maw not auri'c with my ^assertions, 
conclusions, desciiptions, or predictions. 
bu* f pel hays tlu \ i an seuc as a starting 
pomt for future dr 



lisi ussion. 

p:\cniNG thi; language 

J LEARNER V 

Piibaps tlu if is no uthei'aiea of in- 
t» it st < qual to tins fust mil — teaching 
tlu language learne r — to the profession 
at lai^e \ltcr all, isn't our business that ' 
of U ac lung, and aren't our students those 
' \ In » tin- learning English as a second 
language J The literature is filled with 
n ieari.li loir i rued with iinpiuvmg theV 
instriRtion of the hunted EnghshV* 
speaker 

Th< IOTO's witnessed a gieat surge in 
> fiinirn {mi t * ac Inn methodology .mil 
innovations m tin development of class 
ro mi niat< rials, consumable and noncon- 
sumable U'e were deluged with acro- 
nyms ALM, C LL„ ABE, EST-, EST. 
F\P VESL. CBfi, CBTE, CAf, LEA, 
N ABE, LEP, SIC, A PL, ESEA, flESC. 
et< Perhaps vie. can characterize tin 
TO's .is tlit' deiade of the acrumita 
t DOTA » 

Behaviorism was thrashed about, but 
not i.ornpli ul> discarded, and cugm- 
fp iiin and humanism became everyone's 
q ' vorite schools of psychology/The de- 
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velopmeuts in teaching inethodologv m 
the 70 s hav e been refened to as the 
'gentle icvohition" In at least oiii 
ti ac hei tiami'i foi sc;\ eral leasons Wi 
haw moved fioiu a J)asuall\ teaihei- 
untered mode to a nioie student-cen- 
teied modi — fiom a mechanistic view ol 
the language hamei to a nioie oi gan- 
iMiiK view — fiom ajiotion ot the tcacllei 
as responsible foi all leai mug. to a 
notion that the student should assume 
'.that responsibility These changes tan 
indeed* identity the TO's as a of 
k levolution " Seen in the laigei pohtual- 
iiiltuial context, the decade ot the TO's 
was a peiioihoi great instability and flux 
in tins countiy, in education in geneial 
and in language education in paituuhn 
1 l*e elnninatioii of foieign language le- 
(juiiements in c olleges and uiuv er sides 
it suited in sei ions 'reduc tions m lan- 
guage cduc atmn^iu the public schools. 
The cry for "accountability" of te.uhei 
and student has not left the language 
ti achei ^and language Jeamci unscathed 
Vestiges of behaviorist thinking can b« 
seen in the movement toward compe- 
tent \ -based education and teaeher train- 
ing, behavioral objectives, and miininuin 
performance/ lev els The key to these 
tieiifls has been "accountability " These 
t lends .ire bound to c out nine into the 
SO's although theie has been a notice- 
able disci ic bant n lent vv ith se\ eral of 
these trends in the past few y cars 
Tighter budgets, smaller enrollments at 
the Cih'niTuTti^and secondary levels, and 
an folder, nu)ri^Sudily paid teaching 
foico vvuM all pwt pressures on the system* 
to provide .more and fgster results, We 
are a results-oriented society The ends 
often justify the means. Materials will 
Uioiiie more expensive with increased 
proline tion c osts Teachers will be ex- 
pec teel to spend njpre of tlieir own time 



, bv Richard Orem 
\or//nrn Illinois Uniivrsity 

on matenals dcvelopnieut Yet, as Joan 
Moilev pointed out at the I<J7 l ) TESOL 
Convention m Boston, vei \ few iniieiitlv 
emplovcd ESL teacheis. only >()'». have 
had any turning at all in ESL, and vei\ 
few who haw nciived tiaming have ic 
i civ ed it in the aie.l of matenals de- 
velopment- The bulk ot teachers entei- 
mg the field, theietore, will continue to 
depend foi the most pait on commercial 
matenals vvbiih will only aceclenite the 
lush of pubhsbcis to invest icsources m 
this aiea and euiouuigc innovation on 
a oat lon-vv ule si ale 

i hope I haven't painted too bleak a 
pic tin e at this point Let me reveal what 
4 see as some pioinisiiig positive trends 
in methodology and inateiials develop- 
ment for the SO's, The trend toward 
incjf 1 humanistic education will un- 
doubtedly gather momentum m the 80's 
leilA^y educatois who will have enough 
ioiu.uV^o drfv the back-to-basics men- 
tality of the late TO's. \\V aie witnessing 
this humanistic tiertd in materials de- 
velopment with ineieasing focus on the 
learners c onnuunn atioii needs, as iden- 
tified by the leainei. not solely by text- 
book writers We are beginning to see 
a growing awaieness ol the problem of 
ilhteiacv ^unong our adoi^sccMit and 
adult population, both native English 
and non-native English speaking. Oui 
^countiy has failed in any attempt to this 
dav to leverse the tieud toward a more 
and mole ilhteiate society. The pressure 
placed on our public school systems by 
glowing numbers o| ilhteiate and even 
prehteiate icfugee populations is more 
than simply an educational problem. It 
is also a politic ah social and economic 
pioblem 

To. slow this trend toward illiteracy 
we^ must look to. methodologies which 
Continued on next. pane 
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Continued from jxige 1 

can be better suited for these^ new stu- 
dent populations. Audiolingual method- 
ology was fine for a basically well ed- 
ucated student group who already had 
developed basic skills in inductive think- 
ing and were literate in iheir language. 
But what of the new ESL student who 
is essentially illiterate and unschooled? 
To deal with the.se students we will See 
greater movement toward bilingual pro- 
grams at all levels, elementary through 
adult, to the use of the .student's native 
language in developing first and second 
language skills. To accomplish this, we 
will have to see an increased interest in 
foreign language education of native 
English speaking TESOL teachers. 

adult literacy education we are 
seeing more attention paid to language 
experience, survival English, and a rec- 
ognition of Certain psycholinguistic prin- 
ciples — namely that the individual brings - 
to each lesson a set of experiences, at- 
titudes, values, feelings, which affect his 
■ perceptions of reality and *the world 
around him. * ) 

An approach which has received much 
international attention, especially in de- 
veloping countries, and one which is 
rbeing looked at in this country by a 
small cadre of adult educators in parti- 
cular for its application in literacy edu- 
cation, was developed by a Brazilian 
educator, Paolo Freire, an intellectual, 
Christian Marxist, exiled from his native 
Brazil, and from Chile, currently work- 
ing for the World Council of Churches 
out -of Geneva, Switzerland. His radical 
approach to literacy education is ern^ 
bodied by the realization that education 
is not a neutral force, that it is" a social 
and political force, the absence of which 
has effectively disenfranchised the poor 
and disadvantaged. .Although I see little 
chance of a wide-scafe adoption of the 
Freirian philosophy in education circles 
m this country (it is extremely threaten- 
ing to those who hold power), I see a 
gromng movement in the 80's toward a 
realization tfyat in order for our country^ 
to remain viable as a political and eco- 
nomic force, we must adopt a policy of 
commitment to reducing tjie absolute 
and relative levels *of illiteracy in this 
country. In order for this to be accom- 
plished, we will need to make a national 
commitment. 

Another trend in_ materials and 
methods which I see advancing into the 
80's concerns the technological advances 
in computers and Computer-Assisted- 
Instruction (CAI). Advances ;n com- 
pute technology with decreases in cosj 
will make it possible for even smaller 
school systems to invest more heavily in 
- this area of instruction. By 1990 a crite- 
rion, of literacy in this country may be 
© j's 'ability to successfully program and 



operate a small home computer. The 
advent of computer games and their 
popularity among youngsters as well as m 
adults is a portent of things to come in 
language teaching. 

TEACHING THE LANGUAGE 1 
TEACHER. \ 

My second area of conctrn is v te\iching 
the language teacher. Hera I would like 
to speak to issues related to the growth 
of professionalism in our field, what the 
future of professionalism may be in the 
80's, and the state of the art in tfeacher 
training in the Unitold States. 

\ The growth of International TESOL 
and its af§liates in the 70's is a sign of 
the increased professionalism of the field. 
Yet this growth in the professional 
organization has scarcely affected the 
policies and procedures by which many 
ESL "teachers and bilingual creators 
are hired and fired. The statu s^fc ESL 
and bilingual education as niargPal m 
the general field of public education — 
from elementary to adult levels — is evi- 
dent wherever you turn. Part-time or 
auxiliary status often characterizes the 
ESL* bilingual educatqr in most pro- 
grams. Evidence of this second class 
status was wvidly illustrated several 

' weeks ago in Chicago when the Chicago 
Board of Education shifted elementary 
teachers into adult programs and adult 
teachers into element ary progj ftms in 
order* to even out some imbalances in 
instructional loads brought about by stu- 
dent population shiTts and budget cuts. 
The basic principle followed in these 
shifts was 'seniority and tenure, not 
necessarily qualification und training. 
There is a growing push in\Ilhnois, for 
example, and elsewhere in mc^United 

* States for certification of ESL teachers 
which would hopfefully end sucjf&rac-' 
tices. (Bilingual educators already pos- 
sess certification in Illinois,) To many T 
ESL and bilingual education certification 
offers a panacea, a cure-all for what ails 

1 the profession. With certification would 
come increased job status, morp job 
security, a recognition of professional 

* worth, perhaps even a raise jn pay. Yet 
certification does not guarantee any of 
these. 

In adult education, the issue of cer- 
tification has been discussed, ad nau- 
leum, for several years. In many states 
legislative and professional bodies 'have 
juired certification of a number of pro- 
fessional groups — pharmacists, nurses, 
/eterinarian.s, teachers, engineers, and 
r many others. Just as interesting, in sev- 
eral states which were leaders of profes- 
sional certification in the. 60's and 70's, 
we are witnessing a backlash against cer- 
tification and actual repealing of laws' 
requiring certification.' The reason? It is 
generally agreed that you can't legislate 
competence. -v 
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Certification is not a cure-alL What 
may happen in the 1980's is that this 
single issue of certification will push the 
professional organization toward a stance 
more akin to unionism, not professional- 
ism. At that 'point we may find ourselves 
as a group more interested in the lan- 
guage teacher than the language learne 
This movement toward certification 
also in part a reaction to the attacks fr 
both inside an«k outside the professi 
on the whole process of teacher educa 
tion. Hern in Illinois,* for example, the ^ 
present or potential language teacher has 
available over a dozen institutions -of 
higher education which offer programs 
of "study leading to bachelor's, master's, 
and doctorate degrees m bilingual/bi- 
1 cultural education, linguistics, TESOL, 
and related fields. / 

In addition, a number of federally 
and state funded agencies provide an 
•abundant array of inservice workshops 
for specific needs of teachers, administra- •» 
tors, counselors, and para-professionals. 
Most of these programs of teacher edu- 
cation in institutions of higher education 
are built on traditional mT5dels of teacher 
education — they are theory based rather 
than field based. Potential teachers 
spend 95 to 100% of their training pro- 
gram in the classroom as students rather 
than teachers. When they receive their 
degree, they have some competence in 
literature and language, but little ex- 
perience in application. Teacher trainers 
may encourage these new teachers to 
experiment, to find what works, W pick 
and choosc\to be eclectic Yet perhaps 
this advice \o be eclectic, is really a 
copout, an admission on our part that ^ 
we really don t know, what works, that 
in reality, e\ery method so far knowh^to 
ESL and bilingual education is inade- 
quate. Doesn't all the research of teach- 
ing effectiveness point to the teacher not 
the method, as the one crucial variable 
determining success in the classroom? 
Perhaps we have overlooked [|Lpg?bv 
teacher training programs a verjr ?: tiln^-^ 
mental point which should be empha- 
sized in the next decade. Materials and 
methods all reflect this, basic deficienc. 
in our training programs. We may be 
very good in training teachers in the, use 
of specific techniques, gadgets, in a cook- 
book approach to the* classroom; but we 
nave been very lax in- developing a 
cache of teachers who know why they 
do what they do^nd who have bothered 
to develop a philo^ophy^ of language 
teaching. In other words, to tell a teacher 
that it is OK to pick and choose mater- 
ials, and techniques from a variety of 
methodologies can be interpreted as an 
admission of a lack of understanding on 
our own part as to why we are doing 
what we are doing. Teachers, too often 
lack a basic philosophy of language 
teaching which can provide them with 
Continued on page 3 
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' Continued from page 2 

a general framework within which to de- 
sign* their daily activities. This philos- 
ophy can provide a consistent approach 
to language teaching and bring the 
teacher to an increased awareness that 
teaching- cannot, should not, be con- 
ducted on a day to day basis. The what- 
£an-I-do-tomor row-morning syndrome 
'runs rampant among all teachers today. 
"Unfortunately, I see little to indicate any 
change in that direction v for the SO's. As 
teacher trainers 'we mast stress self- 
f evaluation and the development of per- 
sonal philosophy of language teaching, 
to overcome this deficiency in the §0's. 

TEACHING THE 
. NONPROFESSIONAL PUBLIC 
The third issue I would like to discuss 
^s that of teaching the nonprofessional 
public. This is where TESOL and affili- 
ates as professional organizations can and 
must be more influential in the 80's. I 
see the decade of the 80's as a new 
decade of growth for TESOL and a de- 
cade, of greater maturity. With added 
maturity will come greater responsibility 
and a greater involvement* in an ad- 
\ocacy position for its membership. At- 
tempts at this in the recent past include 
such examples as the recent testimony 
provided by Illinois TESOL BE orga- 
nization \t the Lau hearings in Chicago 
last September. The existence of our jobs 
is dependent for, the most part on legisla- 
tion at the state and federal levels. Many 
yf us i lack job security because of local 
program priorities, again dictate^ by 
funding levels. The name of the game 
fur progress in the 1980's will be ad- 

"♦ vocacy of professional goals whether it 
be obtaining certification, higher salaries, 
greater recognition pf importance of our 
jots among the general public,, or what- 
ever. This professional organization will 
find the opportunities presented to it 
more numerous in {he 80's than at any 
time in the previous 10 years. 

We Ye talking about the public image 
of second language instruction and bilin- 
gual education, of convincing the general 
public, and in particular, state legislators 
of the value of this work. By the way, 
there is a good crumce that for at 
lea^ the next four years, if not eight, 
that funding for bilingual education and 
ESL will increasingly depend on state 
resources, rather than federal, or state 
determination of funding levels, not fed- 
eral. So, it's time to begin courting our 
state representatives. 

The image currently held by the gen- 
eral public of our profession, of at least 
of our professional goals, is not the best. 
I was recently traveling ]yy car .through 
central Illinois and happen^fl to tune 
into a Paul Harvey news broadcast. J^ow 
Paul Harvey has never been known for 

£'">eral thinking, and could be considered 



a serious spokesman for the majority of 
Americans who voted m November's 
general *election. The topic wa>bilingual 
education and his position was why do 
we need it? We should be teaching all 
Children and adults in this country how 
to speak, read and write English im- 
mediately, that bilingual education actu-, 
ally promoted diversity, which so oftcr? 
leads to friction and clashes among min- 
ority groups in a pluralistic Society. He 
eked the cases of Canada, Belgium and. 
India as bilingual 'societies *vvhere there 
have been threats to "the status quo of 
those nations as a result of language 
policies Bilingual education does face 
an image problem in "this country. Origa- 
nizations such as TESOL must take the 
lead in trying to improve this image. 

One way of overcoming an image 
problem and improve our skills at lobby- 
ing is by developing linkages with other 
state organizations with similar interests, 
FLTA (Foreign Language Teachers As- 
sociation) and ACEA (The National 
Adult and Continuing Education Asso- 
ciation) and their affiliate organizations 
of educators whose futures also depend 
a great deal "on their ability to present 
their cases to funding agencies and local 
education agencies. 

A final issue I ^>*uld like to talk about 
with potential for T^iSOL lias been iden- 
tified with the term "global education " 
This concept was treated at length in the 
1979 Report of the Illinois Task Force 
on Foreign Language and International 
Studies. To quote- Educators and the 
.general public must accept the challenge 
to develop a global education that .will 
prepare our citizens tu.pope with a di- 
verge world with its "many ethnic and 
cultural systems. The' need is for* a 
broader humanistic approach toward ed- 
ucation which requires new competen- 
cies and new broader^ perspt«iv es of 
citizenship. It is becoming increasingly 
dear that the world is demanding new 
attitudes from all of us. According to 
Robert Leetsma, USOE Associate Com- 
missioner, among other competencies and 
sensitivities, each individual needs to 
deyejop ; 

1) Some basic cross-cultural understand- 
ing, empathy, and ability to/ommunicate 
with people from.diffen^|cultures. 

2) A sense 'of why and, how humanity 
shares a common future; — global issues 
and dynamics and the calculus of inter- 
dependence" ^ ' 

3) A sense of J sfJ!warclship in use of the 
earth and aecepfaSicd^of the ethic of 
intergenerationaj responsibility for the 
well-being or fair chance of those who 

come after uw. -* 

^ <v_ t — £1 - 
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Later in this same report, Global Edu- 
cation is defined in terms of five dimen- 
sums:. 

1 1 Perspective Consciousness— a recog- 



nition on the part of the individual that 
his or her view of the world is not uni- 
versally shared 

2) State of the. Planet Awareness — 
awareness of prevailing world conditions 
and developments 

3) Cross-cultural Awareness 

4) Knowledge of global dynamics 

5) Awareness of human choices — some 
awaieness of the problems of choice con- 
fronting individuals, nations, and the 
human species as Consciousness and 
knowledge of the global system expands^ 

4 The implications of this trend for our 
professional organization* are profound. 
We must as a profession recognize in 
wholistic terms the* interdependence of 
^11 of us, in a continually shrinking yet 
more complex world society. Unfortun- 
ately, unless this concern is shared by 
our political leadership 111 this country 
the concept of global education will not 
flourish. The actions of the new national 
administration 111, the next two to three 
years could ve% well set the stage for or 
against this trei^d in education* for the 
1 entire decade. — ^ 

summArx 

To summarize, I've tried t& share with 
you a number of issues which will face 
our membership individually and collec- 
tively 111 the 80's from my professional 
perspective. We will see greater use of 
new humanistic methodologies and at .the 
same time greater exploration of the use 
of technology 111 the form of computers 
and computor-assisted instruction. Our 
country will continue to face the con- 
tinuing problems of massive immigration 
and our membership will confront the 
education of these new Americans in the 
classroom. 

Certification of ESL teachers in the 
public schools will likely be resolved in 
the next decade. In order for us to be 
involved m the process, we should start 
the process within our own organization 
of identifying those standards, behaviors,- 
characteristics, competencies or whatever 
yini wish to call them, which a trained 
ESL instructor at whatever level should 
pbssess. Whether or not you support^er- 
tification, everyone involved in teacher 
training 111 ESL or Bilingual Education 
must impress upon teacher trainees the 
importance of continuing their profes- 
sional education through membership 
smd active" involvement in professional 
organizations, and by continuing par- 
ticipation in various inservice activities. 

And finally, this professional associa- 
tion, in collaboration with other educa- 
tion associations serving similar clientele 
must link organizational arms in the 80 s 
to convince the public 0/ the worth of 
our efforts and the need to promote the 
concept of global education, undoubtedly 
a concept which, if we agree with it, will 
need our support m the next decade. □ 
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{St AND BILINGUAL TEACHER 
ERTIFICATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
COMMUNITY- COLLEGES, AND BASIC 
ADULT EDUCATION. PROGRAMS: 
SOMf RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND 



V Jby Gina Canton i-Harvey 
\ Northern, Arizona University 

. The ifumber of states offering some 
kind of ESL or bihn^uaj certification to 
public sclV)oI teachers has increase?! • 
dramaticaJlyV since the publication of 

^Dnn Knapp\ "Report on Certification" 
in the Xn\ei\iber-.December 197 6 y issue 
of the TESOAW udcttcr. According to 
Knapp's figurcA a total pf only twehe* 
states offered either, ESL or bilingual 
certification, or\both; now there are 
thirt> . Only four Veered certification in 
ESL as compared to today's nineteen, 
unh^ten offered ceiVification in bilingual 
education, 4s coiwpared to today's 
twenty -two, imirnAil several states that 
had onl\ one ha\e auded the othei, so 
that the .number of suites offering cei-~ 
tification in both bihWual education 
and ESL has grown ficwn two to foui- 
teen betueeii 1976 ancl\january 1980 
The leasous foi^sucKa draWitK increase 
aie -complex, having to Mo 4vith the 
nujnbers of refugees cnteinW the U.S.. 
tlie educational needs, of immigrant and 
U.S minority gioups a^id tfte political 
pressure exerted by these groups. The 
same factois are also opciatmg\oii suine 
states that du not at^present t jfFVr eithei * 
bilingual" V ESL certification. bu\ are in 
the process of connoting the ne\essaiy 
steps or of gathering the necessaW m- 

— formation. \ ^ 

The issues to be discussed in \tlns 
article, as well as felm updated figuies\on 
the availability of reTttfkutluw, are A in- 
sulted here as an interim report on the 
third certification survey conducted iV 
behalf of the TESOL Standing Coiil 
nnttee on Schools and Universities , Col 
ordination. The committee, as well as\ 
other TESOL members and L a large\ 
number of utlfler interested educators. ^ 
wanted not only to follow the progress 
of the trend toward making ESL ami 
bilingual certification available whciCHci 
it may be needed but also to redefine 
issues such as the difference between . 
frtfe-standnig and add-on- licensure and 
the advisability of provisional certifica- 
tion. 

In June of 1980 a questionnaire on 
public schools and Adult Basic Educa- 
tion was nmilecl; to the State Depart- 
ments of Education (or equivalent 
agencies ) of all states and territories, 
followed* by a separate questionnaire ^n 
community colleges. Fifty-one of the 
fifty-five agencies contacted have re- 
f M^ded to .the first questionnaire, and 
r|y-.seveii to the second. Those that 
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' did not respond have been contacted 
again, and an update on the data will 
be published as soon as all information 
is available, however, an analysis of the 
material on hand already provided se>- 
eral insights that might*be worth sharing 
with those facing similar situations. 

In his article, Don Knapp stated that 
"the pattern is clearly one of requiring 
no certified proficiency for those teach- 
ing ESL in almost aifV s^ite, and die 
situation is only slightly better for cer- 
tified proficiency in teaching bilingually 
As we ha\e seen, this statement no 
longer applies to public Schools m the 
U. S.. however, with some modifications, 
one might apply it to the current situa- 
tion with regard to community colleges, 
^uid Adult Basic* Education. According 
to our survey, only four states (Arizona. 
California, Iowa., and Wisconsin) lunrve 
established some form .of ciedcntoahng 

^for community college ESL and bilin- 
gual instructors; eight other states etfn- 
sidei the- establishment of scyne form of 
certification in these areas desirable, but 
not necessarily feasible. 
„ Three of the states surveyed do not 
hav e a cnmniunitv college s\ stem at 
all, and most of 'the otheis do not certify 
post-secondary teachers. The broadei 
issue, at this le\el, js not so much cer- 
tification iii the areas of E^>L and bilin- 
gual - Education but rat^ei certification 
ns opposed to some other form of iden- 
tifying qualified instiuctors f t?r any sub- 
ject. In most states the standards arex&et 
cithef In coniuuuutv college boaids of 
trustees oi In the indi\ idual institutions, 
outside the jurisdiction of the/ State De- 
pal tments of Education. 

Some of the respondents defended this 
system, claiming Chat certification would 
create another layer- of bureaucracy 
without improving the quality of instruc- 
tion. It was also pointed out that whereas 
teacher certification is justified whene\ei 
attendance is compuls^y,. as "fn elemen- 
tary and secondary scn^pols, in post- 
secondary institutions the students are 
free to Iea*\e if the instiuctors are in- 
competent. Others felt that certifying of 
community college teachers^ would be 
desirable but impractical because of the 
work involved in implementing it, and 
finally others were unreserv edly in fa\u& 

'of it. One respondent said, "Certification, 
though generally irrelevant to the effec- 
ti\c teaching process, might help assure 
the background required of good teach- 
ing. Good teachers are better " if their ^ 
background is broader." Anothert stated " 
that "College teachers should meet sonic / 
kinds of standards." And a third affirmed 
that state-supported community colleges 
woujd profit from having state certified- 
tion standards, just as the. public schools 
have for many years. 

Most <if the respondents who nar- 
rowed their focus to the areas of ESL 
and bilingual education $ howev;er, 

9 ' 



siou semester umts or .twenty under- 
grH^iatc semesjpr units in ESL. 



fav oied the establishment of certifica- 
tion or at least of standard competencies? 
One writer hoped that "some £orm of 
certification would ensure that personnel 
pressed into ESOL service from the En-' 
glish and Foreign Language Depart- 
ments would recei\ entraining if needed." 
And another wrote that "Community 
colleges ha\e done well without eei- , 
tification so far. However, there are too 
few trained persons available .to fill posi- 
tions in ESL and bilingual education 
There are no .established competencies, 
these would he welcome, but a formal 
certification probably would not." Those 
who see ESL in bilingual certification as 
undesirable or unlikely point to, the 
hunted number of people in need of Such 
services m their state, and the conse- 
quent scarcity of programs and courses 
Jn these fields. , > 

Eight st,itds (Aii/ona, California, Del-* 
aware. Massachusetts, New Hampshire. 
Wisconsin *md^mc territory, Connecti- 
cut. Minnesota, and American Samoa) 
offer ESL .oi bilingual credentials to 
'qualified tynhcis of Adult Basic Educa- 
tion In \ii/ona, ESL is specifically 
listed as one of the categones in yhich • 
an Adult Ecjuiation Certificate may be 
issued to ' college^ teae-hers, certified 
teaeheis o.i individuals lecogm/eda as 
outstanding in the field. .California re- 
qimes u BA clegiee and ten upper divi- 
s 

'fi^ia 

In inost states, credentials for teach- 
ing Adult BaVie Education aie not con- 
trolled as stiingently as credentials for 
teaching in public schools. Some of the 
'reasons invoked for or against certifica- 
tion of community college teachers also 
apply to the certification of Adult Basic 
Education ^teachers, and ^e issue, is nqt 
limited t«<the field*! of ESL, or bilingual 
cdflfajioii However, the issue seems 
pJBcularly critical in these* two subjects, 
for jt i* 1 iit^the national interest that ad- 
equate provisions be made not only *foi 
teaching English to non-English-speak- 
ing public school students but also to 
their families. i 

Finally, 'let us consider some of the 
issues concerning ESL and bilingqal cer- 
* tification of public school teachers. In his 
1376 Report Don Knapp ^stated, 'There 
are basically* t\y;o patterns for certifica- 
tion. . . The most frequent is a supple- 
mentary endorsement for teacHers who 
are already certified to teach in other 
areas. «The other is specialization y§ ESL 
or bilingual education in a college cer- 
tification program, some^fmes as a minor, 
associated ^vvith a 'major certifiable atea." 
For the first pattern wc are using the 
term "add-on endorsement" and for the 
second the term "free-standing certifica- 
tion." Although useful, the distinction is 
not clear-cut , and the categories are not 
mutually exclusive. In our survey we 
Continued on next page 
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CERTIFICATION Continued from page 7 
asked responding* states to clirck whethei 
they hack the add-on or the frec-stand- 
mg kind cjf licensure, separating the re- 
sponses for ESL from those Tor bilingual 
education We also defined the terms 
"add-on" and "free-standing* in oui 
eo\cr letter and asked for inpift on the 
interpretation of the two categories. The 
respondents classified themsebes as fol- 
lows* k 



ESL Endorsement: 

C olorado 

Idaho ^ 

Louisiana 

Ne\ada 

{ Secondary) 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Ohio 

Rhode Island ' 
Vermont 

Wisconsin > 

ESL Free-Stand ing 
Certification 
Alaska 
Del aw are 
Hawaii 
Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersev 
Utah 

Wisconsin 



Bilingual 
Endorsement 

Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Louisiana * 
Maine ^ 
M^sachusetts 
Michigan 
New Jvrsev 
Now Mexico 
Rhode Island- 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 



mandatory for persons hired >to teach in l pinparati«n foi re-submission, Virginia 
bilingual programs/' But others saw se\- * is ready for eomnnttee action, and West 

Virginia Jias reached tlie discussion 
stage. Each "of these states is ^facing a* 
long, arduous struggle, lest we become 
toi/optunistic, «we can look at the ''areas 
«>f promise" of Don Knapp's Report, of 
the eight states that had leported the 
matter as "under study" or "under ic- 
\ie\\'\ Flyrida^ Geoigia, Virginia^ New 
Ymk. and Ne\ada ha\e not implemented 
unification in either area, btit cm the 
positive side. Connecticut now offers 
certification in bilingual, Idaho in ESL. 
and Hawaii in both. 

The states that ga\c a negative rep!} 
to our inquiry about whether they were 
considering certification niE^L^or^biliu- 
gual education Ad not 'Sways give a 
reason f<* their choice, but some seated 
that there was no sufficient or demon- 
strated need. Colorado and Texas, hav- 
1 implemented bilingual certification. 
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Bilingual 
Certification 
Alaska 
California 
^ Connecticut 
* Delaware 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

„ Illinois h 

Nebraska 
New* Hampshire 
~~ Vermont 
^ Wisconsin 

In addition, Illinois' has a separate six- 
year certificate for certified applicants 
competent .in both Erfglish and another, 
language. The respondents who fur- 
nished explanations of the terms "add- 
on y> endorsement and "free-standing" cer- 
tification basically agreed that the ' first 
indicates* a rider attached to- an elemen- i 
tary or secondary certificate, whereas thd? 
second requires no base certijicate. An 
add-on endorsement seems Ttfore appro- 
priate for bilingual education, which is 
a process rather than a subject. On^the 
other hand, ESL is a subject in which 
one can be certified just as one could be 
certified to teach French or German. It 
is not surprising that' in the area of ESL 
more states offer certification than en- 
dorsement,* while the opposite is true in 
the field of bilingual education. 

Respondents were also askeci about 
the possible advantages of add-on en- 
dorsements, since the holders still have 
to edrn certification. One respondent 
called the endorsements ■ "cosmetic" 
^ ier than useful, "since they are not 



eral advantages' for the teachers, greater , 
emplovabihty, possibility of higher pay, 
ai\d the -option of teaching m a regular 
classroom as well as in an ESL or bilin- 
gual classroom, for the districts, a chance 

, to \crif\ their employees' qualifications, 
the a\ailabihtV of versatile personnel, % 
and the possibility of retraining their 
own teachers m either ESL or bilingual 
education provided they- can qualify. 

In addition to the " endorsement anil 
certification discussed above, main 
states with a large non-English-speaking 
population offer^ emergency or pro\ i— 
sional certificates in cither bilingual edu- 
cation or ESL or both on a limited-tune, 
♦basis, the usual justification Jor such a 
measure is the lack of enough* qualified 
teachers to fill available positions. Many 
of these states also accept out-of-state 
credentials and several ha$b reciprocity 
arrangements w^ith "other states. Califoi- 
nia is considering adding ESL, m Iowa, 
tecomnioiulations for 9 certification have, 

^en accepted by oiie^tate-wicle cer- 
Tmcation committee, in' .Maryland, a 
sound basis for requesting certification is 
now available m the form of a new Mas- 
ter's degree m ,£SOL established at ihe 
L T niversitVfjf Maryland, College Park, 
m New ^^p, the application foi^certif- 
ication, rejected for failure to include * 

• English proficiency ,J is" bqjng> revised \\y^ 

j * J < 



ing 

see ' no jreason to add ESL. A ehe^rful 
note conies from Maine, where an inter- 
esting "Programme des etudes biculturcl- 
les bihngues. Les franco-americains" has 
been established at the 1 University of 
Manic at Fort Kent. Although ESL "or 
nihil gual certification is not yet being 
considered m that state, the respondent 
stated that the groups 1 involved in the 
issue arc not vocal enough, ^and added, 
"but ask us a . year from now." We in- 
tend to" do so 
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COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES FOR 

ESL by Mary Ann 'Christison 

, , ' Snow College 
3 f , by Karl J. Krahnke 
Institute fer Inter cultural Lvarning 

n The process of communication* in the v 

classroom is not so different from real- 4 
life communication. In both situations 
we create perceptions of people and 
*^ events and try to re-create them for 
r others using -the medium of language. 
Naturally, we all hope our listeners will 
translate the language we use into an 
* image similar to tlje one we had in mind. 
But how do we know if the image was 
translated correctly? ' * 

Thp process . of communication is 
more difficult for second language learn- 
ers because many of the cultural per- 
Jk ceptions we share as native speakers are 
not common to these learners and vice 
vjgsa. To the extent that these percep- 
Vl hofTT - a*« different, students wilK'ontmue 
tb have difficulty in sharing them with 5 
others. Even the best teachers cannot 
:>olve this dilemma entirely, but we can 
1 • help our students be successful more 
often by providing activities in the class* 

* room which develop in them an under- 
standing of the elements which make up 
and affect, communication; namely, thp . 
scope and level of Communication. , * 

The Scope 

{The first element of communication 
which bears directly on the language 
teaching act is the scope of communica- 
tion — intrapersonal, interpersonal, and 
a-personal. The scope of communication 
affects how people choose to interact. 
We act and react differently depending 
un the Communicative situation. For ex- 
ample, our behavior with family and 

* close friends differs significantly from 
uur behavior at work in* a less personal 

^environment. Although to expect this 
uiffercnce may be jyi automatic assump- 
tion in one's native language, it is some*- 
, thing that has to be explained, observed 

and acquired in a second language.. 

Silent contemplation is a form of 'in- 
trapersonal communication. These reflec- 
tive or meditative* activities prepare $he 
learner for more^tive tasks. They are 
important experiences because they help 
students become more sensitive to their 
own personal and cultural values and 
can build in them a positive sense of 
dignity and pride. Language learners 
need these activities to assist them in 
becoming effective communicators in the 
second language. By learning to under- 
stand themselves they gain an -apprecia- 
tion- for others. 

Interpersonal communication 4 involves 
others. If students are toigahran under- 
standing of the different cultures ancj 
lifestyles evident in those they pommik 
nicate with, they must be involved in 
'iterpersonal communication. This type 



^"of communication can be separated mtu 
dyads and small- groups. 

Dyads involve two people exchanging 
ideas, -information, and feelings on a 
one-to-one basis. Such communication 
occurs in real-life situations m both 
formal and informal ^contexts. A formal 
context vvould.be a job' interview while 
an informal context would be^two friends 
chatting informally about their friends 
or family. 

Interpersonal communication also in- 
cludes small grofcp activities where from 
three to fifteen individuals engage in 
communication to achieve a common 
purpose such as small group problem- 
solving. Of course, you can't just put 
your students in a circle and expect 
them to talk. Students must be prepared 
for the experience. 

- It is a well-recognized, progression in 
communication to move from a' one-to- 
one situation to a larger group. Class- 
room 'activities should be sequenced to 
follow this progression. In addition, ac- 
tivities must also be implemented to 
control individual tendencies to domi- 
nate or to vvithdra\v and revert to avoid- 
ance behavior. It takes careful planning 
and preparation to transform a loose col- 



vide a forum fur discussion of the video- 
tapes afterward. 

The Level 

The second element which bears di-* 
rectl> ati the language teaching act is 
the level of communication. The intel- 
lectual ilevel is most often used In the 
classroom. Students spend a grety deal * 
of time listening to instructions about-, 
how to do things, gathering facts, aijd 
asking questions. We also use the skills 
level of communication in the classroom. 
We communicate in order to practice 
communicating. This includes such 
things as practicing rising and falling in- 
tonation (to* indicate questions or state- 
ments), changing pitch and volume, to 
overcome certain sjpe^ech characteristics 
or simply' practice In mastering a syn- - 
tactic feature of the languageVThe last 
level, the feelings level, is one level in 
which" our students, may not have much 
of an "opportunity to experience in the 
traditional language classroom. On this 
level, we communicate to express our 
feelings and to understand the feelings 
of others — a very important part of the 
communication process. 

As, an Sample of communicating on. 



lection of individuals into a sincerely^ different levels, consider this experience 



and positively functioning group. 

When the * scope of communication 
activities enlarges, we deal with a-per- 
sonal communication. A-personal com- 
munication is public communication, 
those situations Tn which one person ad- 
dresses a fairly large ^group of people, 
face to face, but not as spontaneous in- 
teracting participants. Traditional lan- 
guage* classes provide very few oppor- 



concerning Keiko, a^oung Japanese stu- 
dent. Several weeks ago she was in- 
tensely involved in a feelings level dis- 
cussion with an American girl from one 
of her classes. Keiko commented later 
huvv happy she was tu have found such 
a good and understanding friend. How- 
ever, later m the day, when she ran into 
the gifl in the cafeteria, the young 
American* girl communicated on an in- 



tumties for students to experience this ^tellectual level, Hon are your classes? 
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t>pe of communication. Because it is a 
skill some students will need m their 
chosen professions, it is important they 
hav^ opportunities to practice address- 
ing large groups of people. We often 
invite American ^.students into the lan- 
guage Classroom for the ten-minute stu- 
dent presentations an varying topics. 
Having American students or outside 
guests in the class provides an atmo- 
sphere similar to one^students will en- 
counter outside their language class. We 
also try to arrange for each student to 
address another class on-campus, thus 
providing them with an actual real-life 
experience for a-personal communica- 
tion. 

A-personal communication also in- 
cludes mass • communication which is 
generated through newspapers, radio, 
tejevisidn, etc. -and reaches very large 
gjpups of people. Students in programs 
are giyen orJporturfities to w/ite articles 
and have them published in the school 
newspapers, , tape radio commercials on 
cassette recorders, and prepare short 
"news flashes" on vdeo-tape. This gives 
them ah opportunity to see how tKey 
are viewed by others. We always pro- 
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Got to run, etc., not sharing any feel 
ings. Keiko had not expected this. Nat 
urally, she was terribly upset. It took 
a lot of talking to make her see that peo- 
ple , often communicate on different* 
levels and this is to be expected SdcK 
behavior did not mean her friend did* 
not like her. Providing activities which 
allow sttfdents to explore the levels of 
communication is important in develop- 
ing an understanding of the commu- 
nication process. 

Being an effective communicator in a 
second language is, after all, the ultimate 
goal- of second language \learning. Our 
students need activities which provide 
them with opportunities to experience 
the scope and level of^ communication. 
The culmination of all of these activities 
helps them to better understand the new 
culture and erTvironment in which they 
are living, and thus, to be better com- 
municators. 

As teachers, it is important that we 
view the language learning setting not 
only as a language experience, but also 
as a communication experience and that 
we offer activities which develop sensi- 
tivity'in both aspects. □ 
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THE PURPOSES OF TECHNICAL 
WRITING COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS IN U.S. COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

I by Patricia Byrd, ELI 

University of Florida 

« by Gregory K. West, ELI 
\^ University vf Florida 

Technical ^ writing courses in univer- 
sities in thcV.S. take as their main ob- 
jective the preparation of students to do 
the writing required of practicing profes- 
sionals in the "real world" of work out- 
side the .university. This purpose suggttts 
that much of what happens in such 
classes and vp^ materials^ prepared for, 
such classes "will not be relevant to the 
academic needs of foreign students. We 
ha\e no "idea what kinds of writing are* 
done by a Venezuelan engineer working 
m Venezuela for a Venezuelan firm Per- 
haps in the world of technology, the cul- 
tural differences that exist in other areas 
dogpot occur. Before ac^/ising a foreign 
national to take such a writing course, 
however, one would like to see some in- 
formation ^}iat proves the help fulness of 
such writing°ifi his home country 

There is another reason for suggesting 
that technical writing courses for foreign 
students need to be quite different from 
those now offered for natives the real 
world in vvlpich the /orqign technical "or 
scientific student must survive is that of 
the educational system of the U S uni- 
' versity. That this experience is a rela- 
tively short one does not mean that it is 
not real, (Indeed* the experience is a 
"real" one for the U.S. student as well, 
and our investigations show' that many 
students in scientific or technical arenas 
are not receiving the training in writing 
skills that they heed to complete tfieir 
educations, successfully. ) 

In a TOEFL Research Report entitled 
The Performance of Non-Native Speak 
' ers of English on TOEFL and Verbal 
Aptitude Tests, the results of the per- 
formance of foreign students on TOEFL, 
GRE, SAT, and TSWE (the Test of 
Standard Written English) are com- 
pared. The purpose of the study was to 
find if and under what circumstances the 
scores of foreign students on GRE, SAT, 
and TSWE are meaningful. Included in 
the. report, hewever, is infarmatioa that 
demonstrates that foreign students enter 
our'universities without the waiting skills 
neeessary foTTquaTcompetition with na- " 
tives. The mean score on TOEFL for the 
undergraduates tested' was 1 "' 502. The 
mean score for this same group on the 
TSWE was 28 compared to the mean of 
42.35 (out of a possible 60) for the 
native speakers of English. Thus foreign 
students at the admittable fevel of 500 — 
♦for njpst colleges and~universities — are* 
.ir less skilled in writing than tbe native 
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speakers with whom they will bc^ com- 
peting. These numbers give objective 
support to something that ESL teacher^ 
have witnessed for years, few of our stu-» 
dents have writing skills as advanced as 
their other language skills. 

Convinced that foreign students ncccr* 
special training, we have begun a series 
of investigations to document in detail 
the kinds of writing required by instruc- 
tors in U.S technical and scientific pro- 
grams. In the firtf step we conducted a 
survey of engineering faculty at the Uni- 
\ersity of Florida to find out what types 

,of writing they most frequently require 
of graduate students (all graduate stu- 
Jei^ not just foreign students) (West 
and Byrd, 1980) y The results of the 
survey are, m sum, that the most fre- 
quently assigned types of writing for 
graduate students m engineering arc 
examinations, utfantitativ e problems, and 
reports The /next most frequently as- 
signed are hmnework and papers (term 
and publication). T]ie least frequently 

, assigned arc progress reports and pro- 
posals. 

One irony of these tendings is that 
they suggOst diat the freshman English 
class is the only place where a student 
going* into graduate work in a scientific 
or technical area is- -getting help with ihr 
writing skills he needs for success — for 
knowledge of the essay would provide a 
basis on which to build term papers and 
publication papers. Technical writing 
classes Usually inducjc a minimal amount 
of practice in converting technical re- 
ports into papers and articles. 

The literature of technical writing is 
full of denunciations of freshman English 
as useless and the essay as a waste of 
time.^From the p'oint of view of those 
who are preparing the studenMftr } lls 
professional future that is, perhaps, true." 
The essay is, however, extremely relevant 
to the student's, survival in the real world 
of the university. In the years that 
stretch between the freshman English 
class and entrance into tile marketplace 
(espe*6ially for the student who gets a 
graduate degree, immediately after fin- 
ishing a bachelors), the university stu- 
dent will be^required to write many 
essay examinations and term papers 
(both of which, are, after all, extended 
essays involving specialized rules of evi- 
dence), - 

It would be unrealistic to argue that 
the university is out-of-'step with the 
"real world" and should immediately 
change so that more proposals and pro- 
egress reports are written and the essay 
abandoned. Whether or not the training 
given by a university has direct rele- 
vance for a 'student's work qn_a job, the 
university experience is a necessary rite- 
of-passage through which young people 
must go before the modern technological 
world will certify them as qualified to 
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move on a certain social and economic* 
level. Thus the skills needed to survive 
in the un^veisity arc* valuable for the 
future of the student. Without tHem, the 
student l\as to accept a tutu re on a very 
different level. * 

Traditional technical writing courses, 
in focusing on £he multiple readers in 
industry, fail alscT^to IrtHp students with 
the kinds of audiences that the student 
will write for while still in the university. 
Stevenson (1978)' suggests a matrix to 
use in judging technical writirtg courses 
and programs in terms of their complete- 
ness m covering all of the possible types 
of technical writing. The vertical ^axis of 
the matrix lists the four audiences — self, 
one reader, many readers (homogeneous 
group ) and many readers ( diverse 
group). The horizontal axis uses the three 
purposes of writing — to inform, to affect, 
and to effect. Thus an o\vners manual 
for a car would fit in the matrix as an 
example of writing to instruct a diverse- 
group. The university student most often 
is writing for an audience of one — the 
instructor. But for what purpose?^ Surely 
the writnfg of most students m most 
situations involves- all three of the pur- 
poses given by NKjeveflson. although a 
student will seldom be teaching his j 
teacher anything new, he aviII be teach- 
ing lain about hiffTseff. That is, one pur- 
pose the student shoufd have is to 
demonstrate to thc^instructor that he, the 
student, is intelligent and diligent. The 
student is, therefore, also trying to affect 
the instructor — the student is selling 
himself andj^s ideas to the teacher. He 
wants the teaehex«to~feel good about him 
and his work. Finally, it is a very rare 
student who is, not trying to *fhfluence 
the grade and any other. reward^tftSjie 
teacher's power to bestow. And teachers 
are powerful influences on a student's 
future — con troll mg scholarships, fellow- 
ship's, admission to graduate programs, 
paper publication, introductions to im- 
portant people, letters of •recommend- 
ation, reports to sponsors, etc. * 

If we ^accept that the English -of -the 
U.S. -university (English for Academic 
Purposes^ is a genuine need of foreign 
.students hoping to get U.S. academic 
degrees, we must find definite answers to 
a number of questions aboyt the: written 
English of the academic world: 

1. What kind of writing is done on 
examinations by students in scientific 
and technical programs?, 

2» What kind of writing is done on 
homework? , 

3. What does a graduate professor * 
mean when he says "term paper"? 

4. What does an engineering professor 
mean when he says thftt/foreign stu- 
dents have problems with sentence 
structure or with grammar or with 
vocabulary? 

' Continued on page 20 
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THE PURPOSE OF TECHNICAL 
WRITING 

Continued from page 19 

5. What differences exjst between the 
writing required of upper division • 
undergraduates (working in their 
majors) and graduate students? 

6. What 'kinds of writing, "if any, go 
with quantitative problems? 4 

7. What volume of written work is de- 
manded in undergraduate and grad- 
uate classes in technical and scientific 
fields? ~ 

8. Are foreign students aware of the 
' importance of wntten work at, a U.S. 

university? 

9. Do professors notice' 'errors more* in 
hand-written papers^ than in typed 
gapers? (How inuch , influence- does 
bad handwriting have on' grades? 
The questions could bev anything but 
trivial for an Iranian or an Arabic, 
student.) . \ ' 

'Special courses in composition for 
foreign students in technical or\ scientific 
fields at U.S. universities are needed for 
~~ 1 wo "reasons : 

- (.1) There are significant differences in 
writing skills between U.S. and 
foreign sfudents. Not only do for- 
eign students come from different 
academic training* than U.S. stu- 
dents, but foreign students are also 
considered admissible to U.S. uni-^ 
versities On the bas& of reading and 
listening abilities that usually are 
far more advanced than their writ- 
sjcills. 

' (2) The c^ferns that have been iden- 
tified as significant by, the field of 
technical writing in'the U.S. are not 
' those which are needed for survival 
in the university,* since that field 
has taken as its purpose the train- 
, ing of technicians and scientists for 

the U.S. "government and industry. 

together, * these differences in skills and 
▼need* imply that the English of Science 

and Technology is^ for foreign students, 
. -more accurately termed the English of 

Academic Puijposes (for Students of Sci- 
*ence and Technology). 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF* TEACHING 
THE MELODY OF A LANGUAGE 

% by Shakti* Datta 

' Educational Solutions Inc. 

Words and their correct sequence are 
v ess en tial components of a language. 

'heir appropriate use allows one to ex- 
press one's thoughts, feelings and per- 
ceptions. The proper use of another es- 
sential component — the melody of the 
language — enables one to be 'expressive" 
in -thafc s language. 

This insight must, in a non-\-ei;hal and 
n no^intellectHal form, 'have been ac- 
tively present in all of S us at the time we 
taught ourselves*our. mbther tongue. We 
must also- have known, intuitive!^? that 
we needed to work with precision on our 
vocal apparatus unorder to "embellish" 
our voice with the melody of the lan- 
guage of our environ men ta*\Ve must have 
known that our early attempts were iKtfK. 
measure of - whether or rtot we could 
squire the right melody. It must have 
been — hi an empirical -sense — a part of 
DiirlhvarOness that improved articulation 
is the result of persistent attempts at 
approximation. . - * 

That is why we neither felt frustration 
nor^gave up, but kept on tiymg. We 
worked diligently yet effortlessly. We 
made mistakes and" remained nonjudg* 
mental towards ourselves. \Vc allowed 
ourselves time to corrccUour mistakes 
and to practice so that we could function 
spontaneously in areas not yet* mastered 
by us. All of us„all-qver the world, own ' 
the melody of our mother tongue as an 
Integral part of our speech. We must 
liave done the "right. things" in teaching 
ourselves — and in learning — our first ljm- 
guage. ^ % 

K * Implications for Teaching " 
The implications of these observations 
«*are of significance in language teaching. 
The following are some of the ways in 
which my ar/proach to teaching a second * 
language has been affected by them: 

1. I consider those who come to me 
to learn a language as being equipped 
with the capacity to work on themselves 
and therefore as capable of learning the 
melody of a language which is new to 
them. 

2. It is my responsibility to bring 
learners' into, contact with their own 
functionings s<j that, alojjg with acquir- 
ing new- words,, they learn to give their 
utterances a new melody by making the 
retired changes in their functionings. 

3. It would be a mistake on my part 
to expect perfection from the start, but 
it is equally wrong to conclude that the 
ftielody of the target language is beyond 
the grasp of learners and that teaching it 
may therefore be left aside. 

4l A sensitivity for the rjew melody is 
best, developed when: , 



(a) teaching helps learners become 
aware of what to do with themselves to 
produce utterances which carry the. right 
melody**- 7 

(b) learners are given ample practice so 
that they /gain facility and can« become 
spontaneously right; # c ^ * 

(c) learners* mistakes are utilized for 
enhancing their learning; 

(d) each learner is given the opportunity 
to discover and internalize the criteria 
for the righ^ mclody.x 

1 Workinj£with students on the melody 
of, the target language, in terms* of sensi- . 
tiyity, allows 'the suid.cnts to feel the 
reality of the new language in their flesh, 
for it is indeed quite literally" m their 
flesh that they make the changes that are 
necessary in order* to sense and own the 
new melodv. 

O Components of^Melody" 

Melody includes pronunciation, in- 
tonation, stresses, pauses and ups and 
downs of the \ oice Learning these vari- 
ous facets of the new melody means 
being intimately in contact with the 
muscle tone of one's lips, one's tongue, 
one's vocal cords, and so on. It requires 
knowjng how much energy to place in 
one's breath, and at what points in One's 
speech, in order to pioduce the desired 
results. It lequnes sensing when to run 
the words together and when; to pause. 
* when tc^Jet the voice rise* and Avhen to 

let it filnvUi essence, nuking the melody - 
i of a new language a part of one's sen si- . 
'tivity is equivalent to learning to create 
new patterns of sounds through the dis*- 
tribution of one's energy* Th rs can be 'a 
very exciting activity if played as a 
subtle game of energy distribution over 
the 'somatic instrument" one owns. It is 
rewarding too, because the melody of a 
language — an objective reality — when 
transformed into the quality of one's 
voice, undoubtedly adds elegance to 
ones self-expression and helps to convey * 
meaning better. 

Non-native speakers may itot be able 
to, sound exactly like natives. But the 
speech of non-natives can cert ami y^x-; 
press their awareness of the melody of 
the language and their best attempt ; at 
respecting tin's vital aspect of the lan- 
guage, as they use it. This can be 
achieved by incorporating in ones*teach~ 1 
in^ precise techniques designed to~faei7^ 
late learning of tfie melody of the tgrget 
language creatively. 

* Arom Idiom, February 1979 
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A NOTIONAL APPROACH 
TO "FRANKENSTEIN" 

by Helen Fragiadalris 

U.C. Berkeley Extension 
t m 

Wheryl first planned to use drama in an 
interfnediate Listening/Speaking class, my 
major goals were to introduce new vocaWf- 
lary and J© provide a context in which pro- 
nunciation could be practiced.^ My focus, 
though; Ranged after I read the \play* 
* "Frankenstein" from Six Stories for Acting 
^Jrom American and English Literature ( ELS 
International Inc , Portland, Oregon, 1976) 

As I reaatfi^plny. I realized that it 
provided an excellent context for describing 
what was transpiring among the speakers 
in terms not only of information, but of 
emotions, disbelief, shock, impatience, sup- 
port, etc. For example, "I have been able 
to . ^ . though I wish now th^t I never had" 
could be interpreted as 'regret'; "But that's 
impossible" cquld be interpreted as an ex- 
pression of 'disbelief; and 'Victor, what is 
it? Have you seen, a "ghost?*' could be in- 
terpreted as an expression of shock >and 
concern. I then checked D. A. Wilkins' 
Notional Syllabuses and found sugh expres- 
sions ds regret, disbelief, etc. listed as 
"categories. oAcommunicative function.* Ac- 
cording to ^SViilrins, "The categories are 
based on the* meaning that arises from the 
fundamental distinction, very important for 
language teaching, between what we' do 
through language and what we report by 
, means of language" (p. 41 ). I thought that 
it would be exciting to change my original 
goals and use the play only as a tool which 
would provide examples^of these categories, 
which I called "messages". 

But then I was struck by one particular 
sentence of Wilkins' regarding the category 
of personal emotions: "It need perhaps only 
be, jpojtnted out that to know the word 
'ariffciS -is" not to know *■ how to express 
anger** (p. 54). At this point I had to 
define my,, objectives for myself, and de- 
cided that I wanted my students to learn 
to' identify^and label some of the categories 
of communicative function expressed jn the 
p(ay,/ and to learn and use various expres- 
sions (not necessarily from the play) that 
/ serve to communicate these messages. 
(Wilkins' categories of communicative func- 1 
tion are listed and defined on pages 41-54.) 

In class we first read the play and dis- 
cussed the new vocabulary. As' the students 
got the feeling of the drama, they wer* able ' 
to describe what was "being expressed 
("messages") in their own words. We then 
O ibeled the messages: » impatience, regret, 



disbelief, anger, etc. Next, I gave the stu- 
dents two handouts, one which \htea\ ex- • 
pressions from the play next to the mes- 
sages. For example: * 

impatience: "Ssh! Let him continue." 
support: "Please go on. . ." 
gutff:"Tve neglected everyone." 

The other handout listed common expres-^ 
sions.(not necessarily from the play) used 
by native speakers to express the messages. 
For example: 

. impatience: I can't wait! * 
Hurry up! 
Put a move on! 

shock, surprise, disbelief: 

. What's going on! . / 

Oh my God! ; | 
I-^ran't believe my eyes (ears)! 
It can't be! 

It^was pointed out that these expressions 
often had overlapping messages. For in- 
stance, a person who is impatient might also 
be angry, ^depending on the situation. 

The students were then given a list of 
situations for dialogues to be written in 
^pairs, which were to include some of the 
new expressions from both handouts. For 
example: (1) A flying saucer has landed 
Two people express disbelief. (2) A student 
has been rejected by a university. S/he ex- 
presses disappointment to a ffienc! who 
expresses concern and supiwrt. (3) A chikl 
begs for^a new toy and mother- or father 
expresses' impatience, and P then gives in 
(concedes). (4) v The driver of a car feels it 
is urgent *to drive fast. The passenger ex- 
presses caution. „This activjty*was extremely 
successful and enjoyable. Students com- 
mented on each other's effectiveness in com- 
municating particular messages, and they 
had practice in listening to and using the 
new expressions in different contexts. 

A third handout contained a list of the 
most useful idioms used in the play. Stu- 
dents were asked to write dialogues using 
some of the idioms, again in pairs. After the 
dialogues were performed in class, the audi- 
ence was asked to point out which messages 
had been expressed. * 

4 

I did not expected or want the students 
to learn ^all the vocabulary yfrom the three 
handout^. The students we/e always given 
choices when writing dialogues, and through 
their own use of some expressions and in 
listening to other dialogues, some of the ex- . 
pressions were retained, even jf only - for 
recognition. I did, however, expect the stu- 
dents to le^rn the labels for "messages", and 
throughout the quarter, when any situation 
arose which expressed messages we studied, 
I asked the students, "What is this person 
expressing? How does he feel?"; in other 
words, this work can be easily and quite 
naturally reviewed. For example, every day 
at five minutes to twelve one of my students 
packed up bis books and sat on the edge of 
his seat. He claimed that he was hungry. He 
became known as "impatient Eduardo". 



For the midterm I asjced myself how I 
could possibly test the students on such 
work. *It occurred to me that pictures would 
be very effective, and I ait out pictures 
from magazines. Next to each I wrote a few 
lines which expressed particular messages. 
For instance, next to a melancholy Woody 
Allen, I wrote: "Stop laughing at me! You're 
going to make me go mad (an expression 
from "Frankenstein"). Just leave ine alone, 
.O.K.! ! !" The students were asked to write 
in the message expressed: anger. In another 
section of the exam I had cartoons which 
showed various situations where our mes- 
sages were being expressed. In one, a man 
in a strange flying contraption tipped his hat 
to a man looking at him „ from a window in 
a skyscraper. The students were told:* "The 
man in «the window can't believe what he 
sees. Write a dialogue between the two 
men." Student responses were extremely 
humorous" and contained expressions studied 
in class. * 4 

The play, "Frankenstein", played an es- 
sential, yet secondary role in our class activi- 
ties. Any play (or even dialogue) can pro- 
vide a context upon which a "notional 
approach" can be built My original goals, 
to introduce new vocabulary and to practice 
pronunciation were still achieved in this 
way, while the students learned to define m 
wha£ had been actually communicated in 
the play. As an added and most important 
prize, they themselves experienced com- 
municating some of these messages too. 
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SHOPPING FOR COMMUNITY 
CONTACTS 

by Jean McConochie 
Pace University 

Introducing foreign vistiors, or new 
residents,* to varied aspects of American 
life is a normal component of English 
language programs in the United States. 
It is sometimes difficult, however, to de- 
vise ways in which students may be lepl 
to make their own discoveries, rather 
than simply accept the word of a teacher. 
Another program goal which may also 
be difficult to achieve is to have students 
use the language they are learning in 
relatively unstructured situations outside 
the classroom. 

Both of these goals are part of the 
Japanese Teachers Program (JTP) spon- 
sored by the Council on International 
Educational Exchange. Since 1968, the 
Council has offered an eight-week sum- 
mer program through which a Japanese 
teacher may come to the United States 
for fqur weeks of intensive language 
study on^^uftiversity campus, followed 
by travel and ^an extended homestay 
with an American family. 

The teachers come,, as they say, "to 
brush up their English?' In effect, this 
means that tfiey want to meet and talk 
with as many Americans as possible, for 
in Japan they fin,d few opportunities to 
use English outside the classroom. Their 
instructors are equally interested in hav- 
ing, the Japanese move beyond the safety, 
of classroom English to less structured 
"real" language and in having them see 
more of American life than that repre- 
sented by the academic community. 
These interests converge happily in the 
"errand^ 
* V 

Origin of Jthe Errand 

The idea originated with Dr. Virginia 
French Allen, who suggested it at a JTP 
planning session in 1969. Gary Gabriel, 
director of the JTP at Rutgers Univer- 
sity tha^ summer, elaborated the frame- 
work, developing the "errand assign- 
ment," as it came to be known. Staff 
members, of whom I was one, collabo- 
rated in inventing the errand topics and 
editing the final reports for duplicating. 1 
•The following summer the errand assign- 
ment was used in two Japanese Teachers 
Programs — one at Fordham University, 
directed by Mr. Gabriel, and one held 
in Moorestown, New Jersey, under {he 
sponsorship of Temple University, co- 
directed by Dr. Allen and Dr. Donald 
S. Knapp. 

Twenty-one errands were devised for* 
the 42 participants in the Rutgers pro- 
gram- The assignments were given to 
teams of two — an interviewer and a re- 
porter. In each case the more passive 
member of the team was assigned the 
nore active role. He was responsible for 



doing all the talking required by the 
assignment, though he was allowed to 
ask the reporter for help during the in- 
terview if that became necessary. 

The reporter was responsible for tak- 
ing notes and turning in a- written report. 
The format for these reports was left un- 
specified beyond the requirement that 
the Japanese teachers indicate when and 
where they went and. that they describe 
what happened. Assigned at the end of 
the first week, the reports were due^in 
written form by the final class meeting; 
however, teams gave oral reports on 
their errands as they were completed, 
since the program participants were 
eager to share their adventures. 

Two "Old Boys" at the Florist's • 

The more fluent teams were given the 
more complicated errands, and vice versa 
— as the teachers themselves realized in 
at least one case. Two of the older men 
in the Rutgers program were given the 
task of going to a local florist to find out 
what flowers are most popular in the - 
^United States, what special meaning 
different varieties of flowers -have, and 
liow much flowers cost. Mr. Watanabe 
reported on the questions posed and 
then added, * 

Mr. Gabriel was kind enough to offer 
an easy errand of going to a florist's to us 
two old boys who are are not good at En- 
glish conversation, but in fact this errand 
was not so easy for us. ^ 

He explained that neither he nor Mr. 
Tanaka had been interested in flowers in 
Japan and that neither knew the Japan- 
ese names of any flowers except cherry 
blossoms and chrysanthemums. "But any- 
way," he»concluded — with typical Japa- 
4 nese grace — "w6 are very glad to have j 
done our duty and acquired some knflwl- 
edge of flowers." 

Going into a florist s to ask questions 
rather than to make a purchase obviously 
required that the teachers explain their 
assignment. v This was also the case in 
several other errands. For example, Mr. 
Suzuki (No. 1 of the three Suzuki's in 
the program) was allowed to identify the 
teams mission when he and Mr. Toda 
went to a local stockbroker with a hy- 
pothetical $1,000 to invest. 

When we entered the office, we found 
several clerks, some of them watching the 
Micker-tape and others working with the 
phone in their hands at the desk, which 
looks like a booth in a language lab. Then 
we told a young lady at the information 
desk of our intention and she introduced 
Mr. Marder, a tall, kind man, to us. 

The salesman gave them a list of rec- 
ommended stocks and "wiregrams" giv- 
ing figures an individual issues. 

For interest we selected Niagara Mohawk 
Power out of the list, considering the safety 
and pursuit of profits. For speculation, we 
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chose Union Oil of California, because a 
wiregraui said that the firm had drilled, two * 
wells in Alaska and they are expected to 
bring about a great profit. We told lnln of 
Opr selections and asked for his opinion. He 
said' we have an expert's eye right at the 
beginning and recommended both *f/them 
with confidence. 

The men "purchased" 26 shares of NMP 
at 17 7/ s and 10 shares of UOC at 51%. 
'(Union Oil is up a few points "at the 
moment; Niagara Mohawk no vers be- 
tween 16 and 18. So much for expert 
eyes.) 

Furnishing a Living/Room 

Another pair were askeo! to find out 
the cost of furnishing a Western style 
living room. When a furniture store 
owner expressed surprise at their errand, 
Mr. Yoshida told^m, "with a proud 
look," to quote the reporter, "that it is 
a most unique way of learning English 
created by our honorable instructor, Mr. 
Gabriel." The teachers* pride in their 
accomplishment was matched by their 
imaginative pleasure in the task, made 
vivid by Mr. Murata's use of the his- 
torical present. 

Next we go into a pottery store, because 
we want to have a clock in our living room 
. , . We think we want to add a TV set 
in our room, too, so we decide to buy one. 
In this store, however, we can't find any 
TV sets except * those ^made in Japan. Be- 
sides, the prices of them are all the same — 
§$99.95. Anyway, we buy one. 

When we walk along the street, we find 
a fruit garland and buy one. We think it 
is good for the decoration of the room. The 
most expensive prices for the living room 
furniture total $4,887.95, and the/clieapest, 
$597.75. 

Diamond Rings 

A final example of an errand that re- 
quired self-identification is "The Engage- 
ment Ring." Mr. Tsuchiya and Mr. 
Tashiro,' both in their 30V and married, 
drew the assignment of pricing engage-' 
ment ringwmjdJinding out how the cost 
was deter mmed^Two clerics in a New 
Brunswick jewelry" sfore'S^raciously 
showed them many rings anaWxplained , 
/the factors of carat, cut,' color, and 
* clarity. Mr. Tsuchiya, a born story-teller 
as it happens, concluded by giving us 
a rare 'glimpse of his inner thoughts. 

On our way out of the shop, we decided 
to choose a diamond ring priced at $675 
as an engagement ring. The bright summer 
sun blinded us. I thought to myself, "If only 
I were 10 years youggerl" 

Remedy for a S6re Throat 

For other errands, the Japanese teach- 
ers were specifically instructed not to say 
that they were on an assignment for a 
class. Rather they had to complete their 
task in as natural a manner as possible. 
One such errand was to go to a drug 
Continued on page ,33 
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SHOPPING 

Continued from page 31 

Store* and buy Kleenex and a cold rem- 
edy for an imaginary siclc friend. (One 
pf the instructors -had agreed to reim- 
burse the shoppers to the extent of $2 
-and to find a use for the purchases.) 
Mr. Hazama reported: 

Suzuki [No t 3] asked the man behind the 
counter to give him a packet of medicine 
for a cold, adding that a friend of his had 
eauglit cold and was m bed. The man led 
us to the stand where various kinds of 
medicine were displayed. He asked Suzuki 
about the condition of his friend. At this 
inquiry Suzuki was a little , bewildered, but 
he contrived to answer that his friend had 
a sore throat. * 

American Barbers 
Even greater ingenuity was required 
of Mr. Sano, \vho was to interview a 
local barber about his business. He and 
Mr. Tajcamflru went into a shop, ex- 
pecting to engage the barber in con- 
versation while having their hair cut. 
They werfe relieved- to find no other cus- 
tomers in the shop, but relief changed to 
unease when *?he barber remained ex- 
pressionless as he cut their hair. Sud- 
denly* inspiration came. 

After each of us had a haircut, Sano im- 
mediately said, "We have become nuich^ 
more handsome than before." Then the* 
1/urber smiled. Sano continued to say, "In 
fact, I have a barber friend in Japan, and 
he asked me to ask about American bar- 
bers " The baFher said, "With pleasure," as 
his repty. 

He answered their questions about 
how one becomes a* barber and how long 
he had been one. However, he demurred 
when asked about his volume of busi- 
ness, saying only that many Rutgers stu- 
dents have their hair cut m his shop — 
"We were dodged cleverly," Mr. Taka- 
nami admitted. He also noted that while 
they had heard of the high price of 
f manual labor in the States,* they were 
amazed to pay. $2,50 for a 15-minute 
haircut. For considerably less than that 
in Japan, Takanami remarked, a man 
could have the "full course'! of shampoo, 
haircut, shave, and massage. (A haircut 
alone would cost the equivalent of two 
cups of coffee.) Discovering the prices 
and availability of basic services was a 
"* useful aspect of the errands, for it gave 
the/Japanese teachers an idea of what 
their American counterparts' seemingly 
astronomical salaries mean in purchasing 
'power. - ' 

No American -Made Souvenirs 
A .related feature was introducing our 
Japanese visitors to the kinds of goods 
that can be purchased here, and letting 
them see the ubiquity of Japanese-made 
goods. Mr. Hanita and Mr. Kanaya were 
asked to find souvenirs to take back to 
O apan. they first tried the gift section of 



a department store, but saw nothing that 
isn't also available in Japan — except for 
a $12 coin collection, too expensive an 
item for their purpose. A policeman who 
had shown them the way to the store 
had also pointed out Woolworth's, which 
they decided to try next. 

• In this store we found many Japanese- 
made 'articles which are all a little more 
expensive than in the stores of Japan We 
again asked the clerks whether they had 
typical articles of America. They all hesi- 
tated and one of them said, "What about 
hot dogs?'* with laughter. One clerk recom- 
mended to us American flags and ^America's 
oldest 'model cars. But to our regret, they 
were also what we might find even in Japan. 

The Woolworth's clerk suggested a near- 
by hardware store, where they found 
"seal collection^ — New Jersey, patriotic, 
Ci\ il War — for 25 cents each." Mr. 
Haruta's conclusion was petceptive. "On 
this errand we recognized that America 
is too young a eountr\ for us to find her 
typical articles without difficulties." 

Finding a Store 

The conversations involved in locating 
an appropriate store proved to be a 
bonus in ai number of the ei rands and 
suggests that the instructions need not 
be too c explicit. In fact one of the most 
successful errand assignments of the 
Fordham Universitv JTP 2 was for two 
of the women to buy iron-on seam bind- 
ing. Having no idea of what that item 
might be, the women tried various stores 
and were finally referred to the neigh- 
borhood sewing machine dealer. How- 
ever, no one, realized that in asking for 
''an iron-on seam binding," the women 
didn't know what the\ were looking for, 
so when the Singer clerk ;>aid that they 
didn't carry seam binding, Miss Habii 
and Miss Taguchi were stumped. Imag- 
ine their triumphal delight when, stop- 
ping in a local ^drugstore for a Coke one 
evening after an excursion to Manhattan, 
they found seam tape in a notions Tack. 
They marveled at the American need for 
such an item, and each bought several 
packages as souvenirs for their friends 
at home! * 

Even when the >icr^or-pt?frormiug the 
erranfl is specified clearly, the partici- 
pants may -have a certain amount of 
adventure in finding it. A \isit to the 
Rutgers Agricultural Experiment Station, 
for example, required asking directions 
of several people and riding^ on the 
campus bus. (The errand was to find out 
the average annual 'rainfall in New 
Brunswick; the research data confirmed 
our suspicions that we were in the .midst 
of an exceptionally wet year.) 

At the Police Station c 
However, perhaps the most exciting 
errand, in terms of tracking down in- 
formation, was the seemingly prosaic as- 
signment of inquiring at the local police 
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station about regulations for keeping 
dogs as pets. Mr. Suzuki (No. 2) ques- 
tioned four people before he and Mr. 
Nagashima located the police starifcrt. 
Once there, they chanced on a police- 
man who -had been stationed .in Japan 
after World War II. He spent a long 
time answering their questions and wrote 
out "veterinarian" for Mr. Nagashima, 
who was understandably tioublcd by the 
spelling. Then the pohceman suggested 
that* they might also want to visit the 
SPCA — and arranged for his Japanese 
visitors^to be taken there in a patrol car. 
It was the talk of the program for days. 

The "dog" errand was suggested by 
the number of <logs running Joose in 
New Brunswiek and by a suspicion that 
the American j^eoccupation with pets 
would seem strange to a Japanese. Quite 
a different use of the police station was 
n^ide by Drs. Allen and Knapp in the 
Temple Unix ersity* JTP. they sent a team 
to find Out how many crimes had .been 
committed since ithe Japanese teachers' 
an ival. 

Unexpected Bonus 

One Rutgcis errand grew out of a 
genuine need, which suggests another 
source (}f en and ideas Mrs. Kagiya lost 
the crown of her watch and asked "the 
program director where she could have 
it replaced Seizing the opportunity, he 
changed her errand assignment to one 
similar to the engagement ring errand — 
to find the cheapest and most expensive 
watches at a jewelry store and to find out 
what determined the cost. Mrs. Kagiya 
and Miss Kaji went to a local jeweler 
(not the one with the rings) and asked 
about having the watqh ^repaired. A 
3-day wait and* a $3 charge, T they were 
told. When 'they inquired about new 
watches, they were fumed over to an- 
other clerk: After he had shown the wo- 
men many watches and discussed the 
differences .in price and quality, Mrs. 
Kagiya explained the assignment behind 
'her questions. The salesman, like the 
policeman, had been in Japan. He surely 
had pleasant memories of Japanese hos- 
pitality, for he arranged to have Mrs. 
Kagiya's watch fixed on the spot and for 
fc a dollar less than the original quotation. 
He is undoubtedly still receiving Christ- 
mas cards from his two customers. 

Not all errands were equally produc- 
tive, of bourse. Assignments- to find the 
admission requirements for RutgerV and 
postage rates to Japan may have oc- 
casioned pleasant meetings but resulted 
in brief and, dull reports. Th$ least suc- 
cessful errand of a4J, through no fault of 
the team, was that performed by Ml*. 
Sakai and Mr. Shimokawa. Here is their 
report, in its entirely:- * * 

After lessons were over, both of us went 
straight to the railroad station. At the sta- 

- Continued on page 35 
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tion three clerks seemed to be very busy. So 
we had to wait for a couple of minutes, and 
then Shimokawa asked one of them the first 
question, 4t How often does the train go to 
New York?" The clerk didn't -answer the 
question but handed him a copy of a time- 
table, and to the next questions, "Is the 
seat reserved or not?" and "Where is 4fre 
New York Statiouj^-he just answered, "Not. 
33rd Street and 8th .Avenue." That's all. 

Clearly, these were peorly Conceived 
errands. The assigned questions had sim- 
ple, straightforward answers which of- 
fered no opening for 'conversation. And 
there was little possibility for imagina- 
tive treatment *of the topic. A successful 
errand assignment need not be complex, 
but it should have an open-ended solu- 
tion. 

Cooperation From Townspeople 

The courtesy of the New Brunswick 
townspeople jn responding to questions 
that may have struck them as bizarre 
was gratifying — and perhaps unusual. 
JTP program directors who used the 
errand assignment in the summer of 197/) 

/felt it* prudent, to inform the local mer- 
chants about the overall' program before 
the arrival of the Japanese. The Temple 
program also introduced the idea of two 
errand assignments, so tha*t each par- 
ticipant could have a turn as questioner 
and as reporter. Since a week is sufficient 
for the completion of an errand, it is cer- 
tainly possible to do two in a 4-week 
program. For both the Rutgers and Ford- 
ham JTPs, the errand reports were du- 
plicated, for distribution to all the par- 
ticipants at the end of the 4-week session. 

<What accounts for the success of the 
errands? First, the assignment is suffi- 
ciently structured that students in the 
intermediate range of language profi- 
ciency can succeed. Second, the errands, 
if cleverly devised, provide an oppor- 

4 tunity for independent diseovery of some 
aspect of the host culture. Third, the 
errands provide an opportunity- for mean- 
fcgful use of language outside the class- 
rmm — the ultimate aim of any language 
program. Finally, as the participants' 
reports demons£ate,^the errands are fun 
for everyone involved. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 The quotations included in^this paper are dra\>*n 
from these "Reports of Errand Activities by > 

; Japanese Teacher* of English^ Kutgers Unrversfty, 
: Summer '69 " ^ 

2 Summer 1970 

Reprinted from The Idiorr\ October 
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THE TIMBUKTU METHOD^ 

by Clea Shay 

The profession is once more all a 
dither over rumors of still another teach- 
ing method to reach our shores on the 
need and papyrus vessel captained by* 
one of our most trusted discoverers, D. 
Ed Ideah. This is, of course, not the first 
method introduced by Ideah. My earlier- 
paper (1978g) chronicles in some detail 
his elucidation of the Jll-formulafed' con- 
cepts by European' scholars of the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century, and again 
my later paper (1979n) demonstrates 
r the source of these concepts in the medi- 
eval secular grammarians of Moravia. To 
summarize only a few: the Aix-la- 
Chapclle Method (1948); 2 the Nice 
(France) Method (mistakenly referred 
to in the U.S. as the Nice ((good)) 
•Method),* the Carthage Methpd (1961);* 
the Samarkand Approach ( 1966) ; r » the 
Woodstock Method '(c. 1972),° and 
finally the ' Watergate Method (.1974). 7 
I merely mention a few of the more 
dramatic entries in the applied linguis- 
tics loUms^o illustrate the credibility 

- which/ldeah brings to his interpretation 
of this vigorously challenging new con- 
cept in language teaching. '* 

y Jn his usual fashion, Ideah has clari- 
fied the murky metaphysical meander- 
ing of still another non-speaker of 
English Jby putting them into simple 
straightforward American educationese 
so that even»our primary bilingual teach- 
ers can understand them. The text is 
available for every mother's son [Dear 
Editor* If that is sexist, please edit. I 
can't take another slur against my sup- 
posedly aqti-feminine remarks made in 
all- innocence twenty years ago.] so I 
will not comment on the style of the , 
work but only expand on a few of the 
areas »which — in the manuscript gra- 
ciously shared by the publisher — require, 
further explication. In the hands of a 
master teacher, 8 the classroom is quiet 
but alive, passive but active, cognitive 
but physical, a magnificant blend of all 
we know about the way children learn 
langiiages>X_do have some reservations 
about how* effective the method might 
be with adults. 9 In fairness to Ideah, I 

- should report that I have seen^ him us- 
ing the method quite .successfully with 
highly motivated, job-guaranteed teen- 
agers; with up to as many as six stu- 
dents in a classroom! 

The method is deceptively simple. 
The students sit in rows at individual 
desks — any similar flat-surface will do — 
with texts in. front of them. The text -is 
a passage from some classical work in 
the target language. 10 Unusual or diffi- 
cult words in the text are cleverly 
printed in boldfaced type and explained 
on the name page in simple language al- 
ady learned. The .texts are quite short 
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— we know what ten-> ear-olds' attention 
spans are like — and often illustrated 
with photographs which are full of in- 
sights irjto the text. One %an almost 
"read" the picture. Of course, this is not 
the method, only the material. 

The method consists of the children 
reading the passage silently^for a short 
time. Then the teacher asks each stu- 
dent, randomly, to read a sentence or 
two of the text. The teacher corrects the 
students pronunciation as he reads along 
so that the student gets a great deal of 
individual practice. Then the student 
explains, in the language of the class, 
what he read to the rest of the class. If . 
he fails to get the meaning from the text, 

^the teacher helps explain. After the pas- 
page is completed in this manner, usu- 
ally after «about two days, the teacher 
reads the lesson in its entirety and ex- 
plains it again, thus affording the" class 
a great deal of repetition. 

I have oversimplified of course. 11 
The woes brought to our classrooms 
by both the Woodstock and the Water- 
gate Methods can only be countered by 

> Timbuktu black magic. [Dear Editor, Is 
that racist? if so, substitute . . count- 
ered by the contributions of a new and 
vital communicative methodology such 
as Timbuku."] It would also appear to 
be a more likely recipient of government 
funding in the future. 

1 Referred to in its earlier primitive form 
as the Katmandu Method. Now rid of its 
najve humanistic* orientation it is rigidly 
systematized on socio-scientific principles. 

- The year of my high school graduation. 

3 This error was repeatedly pointed out to 
the profession by Seldon Wong, Jr. (1954, 
1955, 1956, 1957). . 

4 Resoundingly attacked by everyone on 
this side of the Atlantic but still endorsed 
by the French. 

3 Ideah was completely off base here, of 
course. He obviously did not know his 
approach from his flip flop. The Samarkand 
is nothing but a series of classroom exercises , 
which have no unity other than illustrating 
the use of language in; social contexts. 
Clearly they were not meant to teach any- 
thing. \ t 

6 The only genuine American method of i 
the group, although its origin is obscure. " 

7 The lattftr was advantageously attacked 
by Oiley, /074; Plum-Cillee, 1975; and 
Bravely and Week, 1976. The fact that each ' 
continues to flog the dead method clearly 
demonstrates the paucity of ideas in the • 
post- Watergate era. 

"One of the features of the Timbuktu 
Method is that it can be used with success 
by teachers who despise teaching. I have 
seen Ideah give such a demonstration him- 
self on more than one occasion. 

9 In a fbrthcoming article "From Tim- 
buktu to Tippicanoe" I will demonstrate 
how the method can be modified and spe- 
cified to suit adults learning English in 
Indiana prisons north of U.S. highway 40. 

10 In the English class I observed, the 
text was from Thackery, a poor .choice for 
ten-year-olds, I thought. In the German class 



they were reading Goethe. I think othe/ 
people's classics are- so much more classical, 
don't you? 

11 See my forthcoming article "Tintern 
Abbey by Timbuktu" which illustrates ttlie 
technique, in full detail, for the third w^?k 
m grade six. , □ 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF ENGLISH 
TEACHING IN THE PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

-»by Yang Su Ying 

On the plane from San Francisco to 
St. Louis, a passenger in t^p next seat 
mistook me for a Japanese. He was 
greatly surprised to learn that in fact 
I was Chinese. Curious to know where 
I learned English,' he wanted to know 
what I was going to do in. the U.S. His 
eyes widened when I told^him my field 
was English literature, and that I was 
going for further study of English and 
American literature at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. Soon it was my turn 
to be astonished by his questions: "Are 
people allowed to learn English in your 
country? Since I have heard that western 
literature is considered decadent by your 
people, how is it possible for you to 
come here to study, English and Ameri- 
can literature?" t 

Misunderstanding has wedged its way 
between our two peoples owing to our 
long separation from each other. I hope 
the following brief remarks will be of 
some help in eliminating such miscon- 
ceptions. 

Today English is the most popular 
foreign language in China. The learning 
-of English begins in the third or fourth 
.year of piemen tary school Usually it re- 
quires four or five hours a week. But 
this is only the beginning. The learning 
of foreign languages is also an important 
requirement in secondary education. ^ 
Moreover a foreign language course is 
compulsory even in universities. In order 
to meet the enthusiastic demand of 
others outside of the school, there afe> 
English teaching programs at* different 
levels broadcast by radio and Qn TV, 
with hundreds ,of thousands of self- 
learners. Usually three hours of classes 
are broadcast each week. 

In the universities, English may be 
taken either as a major or a non-major. 

Students majoring in English under- 
take their training in departments' of 
foreign languages in universities or at 
one of the foreigny language institutes. 

University students majoring in Eng- 
lish are* required not only to master the 
English language itsejfj)ut also to be 
afte to work in the field of literature or 
to train as teachers. Consequently the 
departments of foreign languages in such 
universities as Peking University in 
Beijing, Zhongshan University in Guangz- 
hou, and Futan University of Shanghai 
put most of their emphases on British 
and American literature, in addition to 
the language. At such institutions many 
other courses' are offered as well, such 
as the geography and history of Britain, 
the United States and Pther English- , 
speaking countries, rne development of 
English and American literature, and 



courses in particular British and Ameri- 
can writers like Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Mark Twain, etc. Courses in linguistics 
are sometimes also found in the curricu- 
lum. 

Foreign language institutes like Peking 
Foreign Language Institute, Shanghai 
Foreign Language Institute and Guangz- 
hou Foreign Language Institute produce 
graduates who are expected to find their 
professions as interpreters or translators. 
Thus the institutes place stress on spoken 
language, or oral skills. Most of the study 
curriculum is devoted to language prac- 
tice: listening, speaking, and all kinds 
of drills. Nevertheless, there are some 
courses available in the relevant litera; 
ture. 

Students often have outside class ac- 
tivities related to English studies, includ- 
ing performances in English, such as 
singing, story-telling, plays and comic 
dialogues, or "cross-talks". In doing so, 
they improve their English speaking 
ability. Very often they attend presenta- 
tions by native English speakers who 
happen to be teaching in the university 
or staying there for a short visit. 

Usually students in foreign language 
institutes are given their assignments to 
work as interpreters or translators some 
time before they graduate, while those 
who are expecting to be language teach- 
ers are given opportunities for practice 
teaching in the high schools under the 
supervision of a regular -teacher. * 

For non-English majors; 240 to £80 
hours are devoted to the study of a for- 
eign language during the college course, 
depending on the .particular arrange- 
ment of each university. The .require- 
ment 'for such non-major students is 
mainly the development of reading abil- 
ity in the target Janguage. Most students 
are able to read only one and a half 
pages of English per hour after comple- 
tion of such study., They are required 
to follow only simple spoken English 
and to speak *ery simple sentences. If 
they can write, so much the better. 

.Teaching methods and approaches 
wifchin each of the institutes or univer- 
sities vary from level to level. For ele- 
mentary pupils, that is ; for children, only 
the direct method is used. No grammar 
is touched upon. For university students, 
especially for non-English majors who 
will only be required to read, the tradi- 
tional translation method is most com- 
monly employed, with pattern drills as 
an aid. For students majoring in Eng- 
lish, however, pattern drills and the situ- 
ational communicative methqd, as well 
as the traditional translation method are 
nil used to meet the different needs of 
the students and to adequately prepare 
them for their future jobs. For these 
English major students what most con- 
cerns their teachers h how to provide 
them challenges to force them to speak 
English. Taking the situational commu- 



nicative method as an .example, the ; 
teachers try to create all kinds of situa- 
tions which will force the students to 
communicate amongst themselves. In 
such cases, pictures are often used for 
illustration, and, in order to stimulate the 
students' imaginations and make them 
utilize orally the vocabulary they have 
acquired. For example, the feacher will 
distribute pictures to' the whole class, 
one to each student. The pictures are 
generally similar and are divided into 
exactly matching pairs. Each pair is dif- 
ferent from every other pair in a few 
details. This means that in each group 
twt*( students will receive exactly the 
same picture. The teacher then gives the 
students vocabulary items to describe the 
pictures. One student is then asked to 
locate his partner with the matching 
picture. Thus he has to describe clearly 
to the group "what is in his own picture. 
Since all the pictures are generally simi- 
lar, if the student does not know how to 
describe his own picture accurately, or 
if his partner cannot recognize what the 
other is talking about, the partners can- 
not find each other, or will respond to a 
wrong partner In such a class- situation 
every student is motivated and excited. 
Under these conditions the students 
learn very well not only how to read 
but also how to handle the vocabulary 
related to the pictures. 

Almost every university or institute 
has a language* laboratory. Audio- visual 
aids play an important role in the study 
of foreign languages in China. Usually 
there are tape recordings for different 
courses and levels. Buf they are mainly 
for after-class use and practice. 

For Chinese students, particularly for 
University students, English grammar is 
not difficult since* there are many similar- 
ities between English and Chinese gram- 
mars. The- word order and sentence 
structure are very much alike. Only a 
few elements require special effort. These 
are verb conjugation, participles, articles 
and prepositions, as there is nothing 
functionally corresponding to these ele- 
ments in Chinese. 

The pronunciation gf Englisn sounds 
is not hard for most Chinese students 
except the consonants '6' and as no 
such sounds exjst in' Chinese. But for 
students of some geographic areas, such 
as Fujian, Cfuangtong, and Sichuan, who 
have strong local accents even when 
they speak Mandarin (the Chinese na- 
tional language), learning English pro- 
nounciation is a painstaking process. In 
contrast, the students brought up in 
Shanghai or in Peking have an Advan- 
tage over others when it comes to, Eng- 
nunciation is a painstaking process. In 
lish pronunciation, for the Shanghai 
except '0', and the Peking dialect (Man- 
darin) is rich in'sounds too. 

Erfglish words that have* Chinese 
Continued on next page 



ENGLISH TEACHING IN CHINA 

Continue^ from page 1 7 
equivalents only need to be committed 
to memory while those without exact 
phinese equivalents require special at- 
tention. For instance, the word avail- 
able', which seems very simple to Eng- 
lish-speaking people, often puts the 
teacher to great pains to explain. Scores 
of 'examples must be given as illustra- 
tions. Everyday vocabulary words such 
as *take' f 'make', get', 'do' are head- 
aches for Chinese students, They are in- 
volved in idiomatic usage, and the 
idioms of a language are always the 
most difficult for foreign students. Why 
should it be 'make fun of instead of 
'get fun oP or 'do fun /of? No one, at 
least no Chinese, can explain. This is 
most often the case with all foreign 
language learning. 

The problem of the utmost concern 
to us Chinese teachers of English is how 
to make our students think in, English. 
Usually when our students try to speak 
Englisli, they think in Chinese first and 
then translate literally into English, This 
leads to a result that the English spoken 
by the students is something like Chi- 
nese, which is known as 'Chinglish' in 
China. For example, we Chinese never 
say 'I don't think he will come'. We 



must say (»in Chrhese) 'I think he will 
not comeJj instead. And the answer t° 
'You don't have classes today, do you?' 
would be 'Yes, I do not have classes 
today/ Our answer to this problem is 
that an English* environment must be 
created to help students form the habit 
of directly speaking English instead of 
translating from Chinese to English word 
for word what they wa\t to say. We 
Chinese teachers v must somehow provide 
more opportunities for students to speak 
with English speakers, such as .guests, 
tourists, teachers and hopefully students 
from the United Stales, Britain and other 
English-speaking countries. 

At A this. moment China faces an acute 
shortage of experienced teachers, a prob- 
lem which derives from the growing de- 
mand oFthe society to learn foreign lan- 
guages. Professors and veteran teachers 
are getting old and unfortunately teach- 
ers of the younger generatioii are not 
sufficiently qualified * at present to re- 
place them. This is in large measure, 
the result of the ten-year- disturbance in 
education during .the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Our young teachers, upon whom our 
students depend ^re weak in listening 
and speaking abilities for lack of prac- 
tice during those ten years. We must 
frankly admit that the vocabulary they 



have is archaic due to the long separa- 
tion of China from- the outer world. \ 
Happily, the present plans of our 
government restore the emphasis form- 
erly assigned to learning of foreign lan- 
guages. Today, scholars m the field of 
foreign languages are trying very hard 
to improve their own academic quali- 
fications and to upgrade* the Englisli 
ability of the whole~pop*ulation. Still it 
is not .easy to fill the 'gaping void in a 
short period of time. We are looking 
forward to more exchanges T>f experi- 
ence, materials and teachers with Eng- 
lish speaking countries, especially the 
United States and Britain. I believe that 
with the encouragement from The gov- 
ernment, the people's thirst for' learning 
*and the great efforts of scholars, we will 
come closer to attaining our goal. □ 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE FIRST WEEKS 
OF CLASS IN AN E.S.L PROGRAM 

by Janet Martinez-Bernal 
'Bisbee, Arizona 

They come from Bangladesh, from 
Nigeria, from Thailand, Micronesia and 
Japan, from Saudi Arabia and Qatar, 

. and daily more than one hundred com- 
mute from Mexico, driving across the 
Arizona highlands to our community 
college's English Immersion Program. 
Some of them are barely seventeen years 
old, others are thirty or more, some 
have never before left their^ homes, 
others 1 are seasoned world travelers. 
Some have worked at three jobs at a 
time for several years to finance their 
studies here, others are on generous 
government scholarships. After testing 
and registration, all are placed in classes, 
/ and the, initial shared confusion subsides 

y into individual responses to the new en- 
vironment. 

The diversity of our students' reac- 

~ tions to their classes during the first 
weeks of each session is immense. Their 
changing perceptions of themselves, their 
untried skills in English," their varying, 
abilities to cope simultaneously With 
new food and housing, new teac 
styles, a different climate, transportat 
difficulties, unfamiliaAfinancial transact 
tions and — for many — the constant ache* 
of homesickness: ^11 of these factors can^ 
lead to responses that get ft/ the way of 
an easy adjustment Manifestations of 
culture shock are a normal Occurrence 
in the progression of foreig& student 
adjustment; however, the labe&^eulture 
shock" seems too general to help much , 
in understanding. what happens to many 
students. They undergo a crisis those 
first few weeks which colors their learn-^, 

. Ing experience and holds them back 
from their full potential for months after- 
ward.' * 

Four students I have observed dur- 
ing the last two weeks exemplify the 
/range of reactions encountered. They 
;are representative of recurring types of 
problems, and each case raises issues 
which have to be resolved > again and 
" agaip if we are to teach successfully. * 

A.^F. tested into the intermediate 
level. Dissatisfied with that result, he 
re-tested the following day and placed % 
within a few points of his original score. 
Angrily, he demanded higher place- 
ment, saying that unless he were able 
to, take at least some courses with trans- 
ferable credit he would be in trouble 
, with his country's educational mission. 
After reviewing his results on the math 
placement exam, we allowed him to take 
a math class and one other transferable 
course in addition to the English. After 
more argument, he finally agreed and 
completed his registration. Then he dis-' 

,^~peared, only to resurface .on the 

. W _ m. 
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branch campus in a few days trying to 
drop the courses he had originally 
signed up for and enroll in all regular 
classes. He was discovered when in 
conversation with an instructor he ad- 
mitted, "I no understand what you say." 

The Provost has informed A. F. thdt 
he mi<ft either return to the English 
program or leave ^the college. However, 
administrative action does not reach the 
root of the problem. This student does 
not believe he really needs language in- 
struction, instead he sees the Attempt to 
meet his^needs as an obstacle. How can 
we convince him that a semester of 
English is an investment that will pay 
off in future academic success and that 
he is headed toward certain failure if 
he enrolls in regular classes at this stage? 
That is partially a< job for the foreign 
student advisor, but it also falls to the 
teachers who see him in class every day 
to make him realize the importance of 
what he can learn in their classes, a task 
in salesmanship that goes beyond tech- 
nical teacher training. 

M. K. is another student who believes 
that she has been placed in the wrong 
classes, but her anger has tstken an en- 
tirely different form. After the first week, 
she appeared in the directors office 
with a list of the number of minutes 
srfe^elieved classes had begun late or 
bepn dismissed early and pointed out 
i/it two instructors had missed an hour 
each of class (because of flu). Through 
a translator, she demanded that her 
teachers compensate for the lost minutes 
and hours s\ie had paid for by tutoring 
her privately. (In the same conversation 
she announced thaj: she would not be in 
class in the afternoon because^he had 
to go to the'bank.) This begirming stu- 
dent can 'follow a substitution drill ac- 
curately but is not capable of answering 
a simple question (How are you?) in a 
nonpatterned situation. 

Counseling' by the foreign student ad- 
visor and advice from more experienced 
students from her country do not help 
M. K. in her present state of tension and 
frustration. She won't (or can't) listen 
now. In the meantime, her attitude has 
to be met on a daily basis in the class- 
room by the teachers. How can we help 
her to learn that more^ important than 
keeping' account of the minutes paid for 
is the total experience of living in an 
Englfsh speaking environment, 'that 
more important than a correct response 
in *a substitution drill is establishing 
friendly communication, with the people 
arotmd her? 

cV. has quite a different problem. 
'She already communicates easily in 
spoken English and /ow needs to ac- 
quire reading and "wilting skills in order 
to become s'elf-supj^rting. She is in an 
advancedpceifrpo'snion class and fre- 
quently Questions her ability to do the 
work. She worries 'about be^ig "too old" 

' s/ ' ' * o* . 



k) learn new things. It is easy to see 
how insecure she •feels* and also very 
easy tor offer the constant encourage- 
ment she needs. Here the dilemma is 
how to^maintain the delicate balance 
between providing the positive com- 
ments she seeks an3 the obligation to 
offer suggestions that will lead to im- 
provement. A\ what point does offering 
encouiagement become misleading? 

S, R. is also in an advanced composi- 
tion class. Instead of seeking attention, 
he shuns it. He is very young, and 
home is 12,000 miles away. This is his 
first time studying in a coeducational 
school, and he finds it embarrassing to 
have female classmates^ and instructors.^ 
Then he is angry at himself for his, em- 
barrassment. He is sharing a small apart- 
ment with several other students — also • 
newly arrived from his homeland — and 
together they arc learning to take care 
of their daily needs* independently for^ 
the first time in their lives. The out-fcf- 
class learning is taking a lot of time, 
and, 'at the end of two weeks, he is^ be- 

• ginning to make excuses for turning in 
assignments late. As the semester wears 
on, curiosity will grow about social life 
here, especially the activities forbidden 
at home. JIow can we help a young and 
inexperienced studeutAljke this one to 
establish priorities; tfl^vhat extent is it 
our responsibility to act as parents? 

Other more experienced students can 
help; so can the foreign student advisor. 
But in the last* analysis it is the teacher 
who sees the student every day and 
knows what is happening in his life. 
Moreover,- students often prefer confid- 
ing in a teacher whom they know rather 
than from the less familiar advisor or 

f from other students. How can we teach- 
ers better prepare to meet the inevitable 
responsibility of counseling our students? 

Eaeh of the students described here 
is afraid and under pressure. Teachers 
observe, want t<* do what is best *and 
often feel povvSness. In our training we 
learned about the structure of English, 
about linguistics, about teaching meth- 
ods; many of us also studied psychology 
and served internships in»various E.S.L. 
institutes. But nothing we studied* has 
trained us in ways to help avert im- " 
- pending disaster when we see it in the 
faces and hear it in the voices of our 
students. Most of us teaching E.S.L. on 
this campus have been foreign students 
ourselves, and it is through the memory 
of our own* past confusion and pain 
that we reach out to our students and 
speak with patience again and again. 
But whit of the new teaehers, the 

" ones now emerging from our M.A V . pro- 
grams in E.S.L.? Technically well pre- * 
pared, how many of them have had ex- 
periences similar to what their students 
are living through? How many of them 

Continued on page 25 
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REFLECTIONS 

^Co\tmued from page 19 
have lived, joked and suffered in a sec- 
ond language as their students will? If 
they haven't, how can we help them to 
develop the inner resources necessary to 
understand their students, especially < 
during those critical first weeks of class? 

-Considering the tremendous impact 
'that 1 culture shock" in its many forms 
has on E.SX. .students during their, first 
weeks in our classes, it seejns thaj'grad* 
uate programs in. Teaching Erjglish *as 
a Second* Language should include a 
course in mtercultufal communication^ 
dealing specifically with the situations 
t that lead to* personal crises for newly 
arrived E.S.L. students, giving the pros- 
pective teachers some methods "of iden- 
tifying potential problems as ; welj as 
dealing patiently and sensitively -with 
those problems "which arise despite all 
best efforts. Offering yet anothet grad- 
uate course is Hardly a direct solution t 
. to the daily problems we face, but even- 
tually it would result in more teacllers 
*being prepared to help students cope 
wifh thpir new lives in our classes. Crisis 
during the first weeks will 'always be 
with us, but if we are ready for it, the 
impact on our students' learning can be 
lessened. - . * O 
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EXPECTATION: A CASE OF 
DISCOMMUNICATION 

Jby James F. Doubleday 
Rio Grande College and 
Community College, Ohio 

- Often students of English have diffi- 
culty with the*expectations involved in 
using pne form rather trmn another, the 
negative question rathefc tftan the posi j 
tive, or a few rather than few. *This kind 
of choice is particularly troublesome be- 
cause it may lead to "discommuiucation" 
— that is, the parties to the conversation 
may believe that they understand each 
other when they are actually communi- 
cating opposite • meanings. Since they 
believe they understand each other, they^ 

* wift never attempt to clarify the mis- 
understanding. Both sides to such an en- 
counter may leave with hurt feelings. 
And these, expressions are not arcane,- 
they are^ constantly used "in teacher-stir- 

• dent and business office relationships. 
To illustrate the problems involved in 

using a form that implies a particular 
expectation, - let's begin with a classic 
case of "discommunication." A' student 
in Iran would often poke his head intu 
our communal office and ask, "Isn't So- 
and-so here,?* Every tirrje, we teachers 
would feel a momentary surge of ari- 
noyjance at the calm assumption that the 
teacher ought to be there at all times 
/ for the student's convenience. That was 
/ not the student's assumption at all; he 
- was simply translating the question into-- 
English as he would normally ha^ve made 
it in Farsi, and in Farsi tfie negative 
question implies no particular expecta- 
* tion. But even after we had recognised 
that, fact,/ we still had difficulty in re- 
pressing our annoyance at the seeming 
\ assumption implied in the question. We 
.would- often respond in a slightly mali- 
cious or grieved tone. The student, puz- 
zling that tone out* in the hall after a 
series of such encounters, might well 
arrive at the conclusion -that Americans 
werelnctee^d a grumpy breed. * — , 
Consider the following four questions: 

#1 Is thp teacher here today? 

#2 Isn't the teacher here today? 

#3 He's here today, isn't he? 

^#4 He isn't here (oday/'is he? 

The first of these questions has no in- 
herent expectation of one answer rather 
than another; the speaker is simply ask- ■ 
ing for information. The speaker of each 
of the other three sentences is also ask- 
ing for information, at least if the ques- 
tions are asked with rising intonation, 
but 'the form of each qyestipn also im- 
plies a particular expectation'. 

The negative question (#2) 'implies 
that the Speaker had expected the 
teacher to be there: In other words, he 
- - »ected the corresponding affirmative 
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statement ("The teacher i$ here today") 
to, be true. But something has happened 
to make him question his own expecta- 
tion. For example, when he came into 
the classroom the teacher was not there, 
even though the class will begin in one c 
minute and # this particular teacher is in- 
variably present at least five minutes 
before class' begins. So he asks a friend 
in surprise, "Isn't the teacfier here Jo- 
dayft' * 

One problem with this kind of ques- 
tion — for . sfcuBents with Japanese- 
language backgrounds, for example — is 
that although the 'form of the question 
depends on the' expectation of the ques- , 
tioner, the form of the answer depends 
solely on, the Jacts of*the situation. *If 
the teacher' is there, the answer to the 
question Ms "Yes, he is," the same as if 
the question had been asked in the form 
of #1. This is not predictable. In fact, 
if the student tries to work out logically 
what the answer should be, he is/likely 
to come' up with "No, he is," an answei 
tl*at takes account both of the negative . 
.form of the questkm and the facts of the 
" situation, but unfortunately is incorrect 
for English. 

Questions like and #4 are asked 
for confirmation or reassurance. In l^oth, 
the speaker expects* the statement pre- 
ceding the # tag question to be trulb; the 
only difference is that in #3 hi/ expec- 
tation is positive, in #4 negaroe. 

Let us consider a situation Jn wjrich 
a speaker would ?sk a question/ like #3. 
^The teacher has been absent from class 
for three days because of a bad cold, 
but the departmental secretary has an- 
nounced that he would be back the next 
day. A student in the class, hurrying to 
be on Jtiine, overtakes another student. 
^Thc first student thinks that the teacher 
is f probably goih§^to be there, partly, 
because of ^he r announcement, partly 
because his fellow-student is also hurry- 
ing to class; but, for reassurance, he 
asks, "The teacher's here today, isn't 
•he?" . 

^Question #4 has th e reverse expecta * ^ 
lion. A teacher, looking around her class, 
notices that So-and-so is missing. So- 
and-so was not looking well on Monday; 
h^ had, a sore throat, sniffles, and a hack- 
ing cough. He was absent Tuesday. This 
' is now Wednesday; th*e teacher does not 
really expect him to be in class yet. But, 
for confirmation of her expectation, she 
asks, "Mr. So-and-so isn't here today, is 
heK' 

The discussion so far has assumed 
thaf the tag questions were asked with 
rising intonation. Wth rising ^intonation; 
the speaker is not convinced of the truth 
of her statement. She thinks it is prob- 
ably rfght, but there is still room for 
doubt. With falling intonation on the 
tag question, however, the speaker is 
convinced of the truth of her statement. 
She cjoes not in any way expect the 



'answer "No7 to #3 or "Yes" to #4, and 
would be startled and even upset if she 
did get that answer. 

It might seem that, if a speaker is 
convinced of the truth of her statement, 
sh| Would, not need to ask it as a ques- 
tion. And perhaps not; but it is fairly 
commonly done. One example I remem- 
ber is from a P. G. Wodehouse short 
I story. The .narrator has engaged a secre- 
tary from the Harley Street Secretarial 
Agenoy to take dictation. However, he 
discovers that whenever she sits down 
with her pencil poised to record his 
c\cr> word, his mirid goes blank. When 
he finally gives up trying to dictate and 
the two arc simply talking together, he 
begins with the two following questions. 
"You re "from the Harley ^Street Secre- 
tarial Agency, aren't you?". "That's in 
Harley Street, isn't it?" 

The second question is comic^ a sign 
of the speaker's nervousness. But the first 
question ^js natural enough. A speaker 
will often begin a conversation, espe- 
cially with someone he does not know 
well, with this kind of question. The 
question furnishes some basis for the 
conversation; it shows that he knows at 
l6ast something about the* person he's 
talking to. « 

The distinction between few and a 
few (or little, and a little) is not the 
ordinary distinction signalled by the 
article, and it gives students trouble. A 
standard ESL grammar, Krohn's English 
Sentence Structure, recognizes that this 
distinction needs special treatment, and 
provides it as follows:- * 

Few, and a few, HtlK and a little are 
slujKtly different. 

Afexo and a little mean "a small num- 
ber" and '"a small quantity," "respec- 
tively. Few and little mean "not . . . 
many" and "not . - .much." 
John has a few good friends. 
John has few good friehds. (He doesn't 
have mgny good friends.) 
You made a few-mistakes. 
You made few mistakes. (Vou didn't 
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mal^ many mistakes. ) 
I have a little time. 
I have little time. (I don *t nave much 
time.) 

This explanation* is" not wrong (though 
"slightly different*' is a considerable un- 
derstatement) anjl in fact is helpful to 
the student. But it is inadequate, since 
it leaves, out the expectation of the 
speaker, whicl\ is almost reversed from 
one phrase to the other. In fact, the two 
sentences in each pair might describe 
the^ same situation, but the point-of view 
'of the speaker would bjp quite different. 

.Let's look more closely at these three 
pairs of sentences and the attitudes of 
tffe .speakers. Anyone stating that. "John 
has a few gpocf friends" is making a 

Q 

Continued on next page 
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EXPECTATION 

Continued from page 21 

positive statement, ^a listener might re 
ply. "Good for him'" However, "John 
has few good -friends" implies that he 
has fewer than moat people, fewer than 
he needs, that he is lonely and friend- 
less, a sympathetic listener might com- 
ment "Poor John!" 

In the second pair of sentences, the 
speaker of the second sentence, "You 
made few mistakes,"^ is praising the 
hearer. He had expected more mistakes. 
Perhaps the sentence is even implying 
that almost anyone would h'ave made 
more mistakes. The speaker of the first 
sentence, however,, is not praising.' On 
the surface hq is making a statement of 
fact, hut he is probably intending a mild 
criticism. A sentence like this one is 
often part of an explanation to a stu- 
dent as tu why his grade was low, 
VWell, you followed directions and your 
general idea was okay, but you made a 
few mistakes in wording and m sentence 
structure." "Here, 'a few'' is "more than 
expecte^l", it implies something like 
''too many." 

The third pair of sentences, -as reply 
sentences, differ in that one is an ac- 
ceptance, the other a refusal. If a stu- ♦ 
dent stops a teacher and asks, "Can you 
explain such-and-such to me?" the 
teacher might well reply, VYes, I have a 
little time." Here the expanded nieantffj^ 
" is "I have another class soon, but I do 



want to talk to you." "I have little time," 
on tha other hand, is a v dismissal of the 
questioner. 

"I have little time for such-and-such" 
is a severe criticism, as "You made a few 
mistakes" 1^ a mild one. "I have little 
tune for modern art" is a dismissal of all 
art since the 19th century,, "I have little 
time for student excuses" implies a be- 
lief on the speakers, part that most stu- 
dent excuses are lies; "I have little time 
for her problems" implies a belief that 
most of the "problems" are imaginary. 

There are a number of situations in 
which either one or the other expression 
might be used, depending on the speaks 
er's expectations. One such situation is 
as follows. A student comes into a room 
m which the International Club is going 
to meet s^oon (in five minutes, perhaps) 
and sees seven or eight people there. If 
he expects around eighteen people, he 
may say,~ "There are a few people here." 
If, on the other hand, he expects fifty 01 
s i >t y people, he may say disappointedly. 
"There are few people here." (In fact, it 
seems more natural to say, "There are 
v ery few people here." "Very few" seems 
in practice equal to "few," but more 
commonly used.)* 

lAny expression that depends on the. 
speakers expectations cannot be taught, 
simply by teaching the structure of the 
expression,, or even by teaching both .the 
structure and the super-segmentals. If 
can be taught by rqle-playing. and tt 
deserves the tune that role-playing in- 
volves. However, the teacher must be 
cautious in setting up the role-playing 



situation so that the key factor of ex- 
pectation is^thoroughly understood. It 
may even be necessary (contrary though 
it is to usual ESL theory and practice) - 
to use a kind of bad example. In other 
words, the teacher may need to point 
out explicitly how the .dialogue may 
break down if one of the participants 
uses the inappropriate expression or mis- 
undci stands the appropriate one. For 
example, when the teacher says, "You 
.made a few mistakes." the student needs 
to know that the reply, "Oh, good! (Not 
many mistakes this time. I'm getting 
better, *' is not appropriate. Or, in the 
original, case, when the student puts his 
head into the office and asks, "Isn't So- 
and-so here?" the teacher needs to give 
the reaction that would normally' be 
politely suppressed.. "What do you 
mean, isn't JSQ-aud-so here? Who do you 
fhink you arc? Do you think that the 
teacher has to be there at all times for 
your convenience?" More subtly, the 
tcactier may go o\er to the filing cab- 
inet, search if i it carefully, and then re- 
ply, "No, sorry, she's not here." 

Such rolc-p laying will demonstrate to 
the student the expectations that are in- 
volved in using the negativefrpfcstion or 
a /ejr few. In the future, when the stu- 
dent is taking part in a dialog an<f one 
of these expressions is used, both parties 
will understand the" other's meaning, 
instead of misunderstanding r without" 
even becoming aware that they do mis- 
understand. In other words^ discom- 
lnunitation will have become communi- 
cation □ 
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GAMES ESL PEOPLE PLAY 

by jerfy Steinberg 
St. jean, Quebec 

I don't wait for/the closing minutes 
of the period or .day to play a game 
with my students. You can "catch" me 
playing game* with my students at any 
time of the day— yes, even at the very 
start of the day's lessons. And I never 
feel that Im "slacking off" when we 

play- 

Games have many "raisbns cjetre", 
seven of which Til outline For you. 
(Memorize them and you can defend 
yourself if you evor have to justify play- 
ing games with your students.) 

I use games to reinforce newly- 
acquired material. Tor example: You've 
just taught the cardinal numbers and 
you want -to give your students an op#- 
portunity to use thdm in a meaningful 
context. So, you play "Ninety-eigh£\ a 
card game which requires the playersto 
orally add "card values .to a maximum of 
98. 

* A second justification for games is 
review. Suppose it's been a while since 
you taught the simple past of irregular 
verbs and you want to check and re- 
fresh your students' memories. One of 
my favorites is "Tie-Tac-Toe" (or "Xs 
and Os"). The class is divided into two 
teams, namely; Team X and Team O. 





leave 




p 


lose 


X 


<* 




sit 


write 
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One member of Team X chooses a posi- 
tion on the grid and must use the verb 
occupying that position in a sentence in 
the simple past. If the sentence is cor- 
rect, Team X gains that position. If 
wrong, the turn is lost and a member 
of Team O can try for any vacant posi- 
tion which will help his team. The first 
team to occupy three positions in a row 
(vertically, horizontally or diagonally) 
wins the match. New verbs replaee 
used ones for each successive mateh. 

If your class has been working hard 
for a long time in their seats, a game 
would be an enjoyable and profitable 
form of relaxation. A popular game with 
my students is "Rhyme Mime". One 
player thinks of two rhyming words 
(sueh as "ship* and "trip" or "hot" and 
"pot") and acts them out in mime. .The 
student who guesses one word wins two 
points, the second word is worth one 
point, and if both words are guessed by 
the same person, he/she wins 5 points. 

If there is a task ahead, for which 
neither » you nor your students can 
q istcr much enthusiasm, a game ean 
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d£ offered as a future reward to en- 
courage co-operation. Or, if your class 
has performed exceptionally well during 
ascertain activity, such as an fcral drill 
or independent reading, a game pro- 
\ ides' an immediate reward for good 
behaViour. One of our most preferred 
games is "Password". The students are 
paired off and one partner of each 
team is shown the "Password" (exam- 
ple: "cup") and, 'in turn, says one word 
winch will, .he hopes, prompt his part- 
ner to 'guess the "Password". *Words 
such as "coffee'V or "glass", or "handle" 
or "saucer" are good clues. I allow my 
students to. refer to their dictionaries or 
thesauruses when it isn't their turn to 
speak, but I advise them to > avoid, 
choosing words which their partners 
won't understand. 

To* make* the game more challenging, 
I stipulate that clues cannot contain or, 
be contained by the "Password", so 'that 
if the "Password" is "blackboard", 
"black" and "hoard" fannot be given as 
. clues to elicit the "Password". I also in- 
sist that clues cannot be proper nouns. 
This prevents students from insulting 
each other, sliould the "Password" be 
a word' such ;is "fat", oi "ugly" or 
"stupid". 

Games tend * to reduce inhibition, 
especially if the competitive element is 
diminished or eliminated. The shy or 
linguistically weak student will feel 
. more at ease and will participate freely 
if the object is just to have fun, and not 
to score points and win or lose. Al- 
though competition often adds excite- 
ment and increases participation, it can 
just as often increase the pressure to 
perform well and exclude the timid stu- 
dent or the one who is less sure of his 
facility with the language. 

Should a lull occur in the interest ex- 
hibited toward the lesson being taught, 
a short game would* raise attentice ness 
so that the lesson could be resumed for 
the benefit of all. 

If you've been having trouble with 
rowdy students, a game can restrain 
rebellion. Class clowns don't have to 
"clown around" to get attention, and 
. who woulcl risk 'Irritating the teacher, 
thereby bringing a premature end to a 
fun aetivity. 

Each andjtvery game in my collec- 
tion of over*i50 games utilizes a lin- 
guistic, structure and develops at least 
one linguistic skill '(if not all four). 
Therefor^; none of theiy can be labelled 
a waste of time. ✓ 

So whether a game is used as a 
warm-up or a cool^-down activity, it can 
be beneficial to language students, both 
linguistically and behaviourally. And I 
can vouch "for the faet that teachers 
enjoy games, too. 

Who says learning (and teaching) 
can't be enjoyable! ^ □ 
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INSIGHTS FROM OPTOMETRY: A 
SIDE-VIEW OF TESTING 

by Virginia French Allen 
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For the test uf peripheral visjon, the 
subject peers into a darkened screen on 
which a point of yttght sporadically ap- 
peals. The light, /lashed by the techni- 
cian, advances /iom one direction 
another toward the center of the sera 
The subject presses a button whene 
the point of light is perceived. 

The task is tedious. Even an adult 
with professional interest in' testing loses 
interest, attention often flags. The per- 
formance has little apparent relevance 
to everyday seeing. It is artificial, as 
paper-and-pencil tests aie artificial 
when used as measures of communica- 
tion skills. So muses the subject, a lan- 
guage teachei. while dutifully pressing 
the beeper at each appearance of the 
lighted dot. i 

Afterwards, assured of the hoped - 
foi 20/20 score, the SuKjeet quizzes the 
Technician about the" test procedure: 
S: live done some work with language 
testing, so I'm wondeiing how you feel 
about this kind of vision test. It's so 
mechanical, so different from real see- 1 
mg. How can you get a valid picture 
when you ask someone to sit there press- 
ing a button every time a light ap- 
pears? That's an unfamiliar technique. 
T: Right. So I don't even keep 0 score 
during the first few minutes of the test. 
I* didn't record your responses till I 
could sec you were feeling comfortable 
with the procedure. I paid attention to 
youi reactions, though. 
S: \J3iaJt^lo you mean? 

People have different reaction 
times. Some can do the task faster than 
others. Some get tired sooner, too. I'had 
to find out how you reacted, .so I could 
evaluate your i espouses when I finally 
began* to record them. 
S: So you would not give this* sort of 
test to several people at the .same time? 
T: It wouldn't mean anything. You 
have to notice so many things about the 
person while the test is going on. 
S:< You just mentioned the fatigue facr 
tor. When you were trained, did they 
tell you how long a testing period could 
be, without reaching the point of di- 
minishing returns? 

T: Like I said, every person i.s differ-, 
ent. You "have to notice how Aie person 
is responding. There's no one length of 
time that's right for testing everyone.' 
Sometimes, when they'rd/ really elderly, 
I" tell the person to come back 4 for an- 
other short" session" after I've been test- 
ing for just five minutes. Once I had a 
man who had played poker till 4 a.m. 
that morning. I could tell he was falling 
, asleep in front of the screen. I had "him 
come back another day. You have to 

Continued on page 25 
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INSIGHTS FROM OPTOMETRY 

Continued from page 23 
watch what is happening as the test 
goes along. 

S: Don'c you find tfiat attention makes 
a difference? I'm sure I * missed -some 
dots because my mind was on some- 
thing else when you bashed them on 
the screen.' 

T: That didn't really matter. You see, 
the pattern is what's important. I look 
for the pattern of performance, not the 
occasional missed beep here and there. 
That's where the art comes in. The t% 
may look mecfiaTucal; that's the word 
you used. But interpreting what hap- 
pens, what someone is doing with it — 
that's what counts. And that takes art. 
[How many /applications to language 
testing does this episode suggest?] □ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR E.S.L. 
SUPERVISORS 



\ 



by Emilio G. Cortez 
Yeadon, Pa. 

Thetocal point of this article centers 
upon appropriate ^behaviors and 'or sug- 
gestions that E.S.LAsupervisocs can im- 
plement to initiate and to maintain a 
s good /apport with the f teachers they 
supervise. * 

One situation that sometimes hinders 
sup ervu0r-t each er rapport occurs when 
the teachers' exp*ectations of the super- 
visor's role* are incongruent with the 
supervisors actual responsibilities. Thus, 
jt is a sound practice to disseminate an 
overview of one's supervisory role and 
rationale as soon as possible in order to 
^void^my misconceptions. 

A timely demonstration lesson -can 
help nurture supervisor-teacher rapport. 
If'a supervisor makes it a general prac- 
tice to conduct a demonstration lesson 
early in the supervisoi -teacher relation- 
ship, many positive aspects can result. 
From the onset > 

1) The teacher can observe the ef- 
fectiveness of the supervisor's teaching 
strategies. 2) Empathy is facilitated due 
to a reversal of roles. 3) The supervisor 
communicates* a genuine willingness to 
get involved. 4) The supervisor obtains 
first-haptf information about the teach- 
er's students. 

Some teachers find criticism difficult 
to accept after a supervisor has observed 

* them teach a lesson. For this reason, it 
is suggested that • supervisors refrain 
from criticism until teachers have com- 
mented on their own teaching. When 
teachers are given the opportunity to 
evaluate their own teaching, they will 
often disclose the underlying tenets, of 
their rationales. Such information can 
be helpful to supervisors in determining 

.teachers' strengths and Weaknesses and 
in planning subsequent conferences. 

A supervisor's frequflfct self-evaluation 
and introspection- can help to identify 
and- to remedy counterproductivew)at- 
terns of interpersonal behavior. More 
specifically, some supervisors would 
benefit by carefully considering the fol- 
lowing questions: 1) Are there i;ecurrim; 
patterns of incidents that tend to under- 
mine supervisor-teacher i apport? If so, 
what are the patterns? 2) How can such 
incidents be avoided in the future?* 

In a report on a study,' "Supervisory 
Behavior and Interpersonal Relations,' 
the findings indicated that generally 
positive evaluations b,y teachers resulted: 
1) When a teacher perceives his super- 
visor's behavior as consisting of a heavy 

* emphasis on both telling, suggesting, 
and criticizing, and on reflecting, asking 
for information and opinions, etc. or 2) 

' when a teacher perceives his supervisor 
as putting little emphasis on the telling 



dimension and much on the asking le- 
fleeting dimension. A supervisor's em- 
phasis on asking questions and seeking 
information from a* teacher transmits 
openness, humility, and confidence — 
Qualities which when sincerely com- 
municated contribute to establishing 
rapport, 

An important part of a supervisor's 
cffecti\eness necessitates a sensitive and 
lesponsive demeanor to the psycholog- 
ical dispositions of teachers. In keeping,, 
wifh this notion, Transactional Analysis 
4 constitutes a provocative approach ^for 
comprehending human interaction. A 
thorough understanding of Transac- 
tional Analysis can provide many in- 
sights into the transient natuie of egef- 
states and can ultimately iinpiove a 
supervisor's ability to establish ancl to 
maintain a harmonious rapport with 
teachers. ^ 

Proponents of Transactional Analysis 
'assume that there aie three ego-states 
.(Parent, Adult, Child) within any indi- 
vidual. Furthermore, these three ego- 
states are not considered theoretical 
constructs but psychologicaWlcalities." 
Thomas A. Harris discusses the analysis 
of' a "transaction" in his book Vm OK, 
You re OK 

, The transaction consists of a stimulus [a 
statement or gesture] h> one person and 
a response by another. This response in turn 
becomes a new stimulus for the* other per- 
son to respond to, The purpose of the anal- 
ysis is to Ojsco\ei which part of e^ach per- # 
s 011 — l>aiem\ Adult, or Child — is originat- 
ing each stimulus or response. 



judgment. 15) Maintain assertiveness 
without showing^ hostility or excessive 
aggicssivencss. Id) In making* a point, 
be tactful yet ek>ar. 17) Intellectually,^ 
be broad witbout spreading yourself ,too ' 
thin and deep without seeming too 
"bookish" or "pedagogical." 18) Avoid 
an air of superiority. 19) He helpful but 
not solicitous. - ; 

By implementing the suggestions hete 
described, E.S.L supervisors can -take** 
positive steps towards establishing ef- 
fective supervisor-teacher relations. A 
harmonious piofessional % rapport be- 
tween supervisors and teachers can fa- 
cilitate the realization ^ educational 



goals. 
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A compilation of suggestions for pro- 
moting rapjsqit with teachers will now- 
be presented/ 1) 4 Clarify teachers' mis- 
conceptions concerning the scope and 
specifics of ' Vour supervisory duties. 
2) Show a sincere willingness to ttceept 
ciiticism. 3) Encourage teachers to be 
creative and to experiment with differ- 
ent teaching 'approaches; i.e., communi- i 
cate an' openness to change. 4) Make 
it a general practice to try to schedule 
your first demonstration lessons as soon 
as possible. 5) Refrain from criticism un- 
til teachers have had the opportunity to 
evaluate their own teaching. 6) Strive 
to identify and to avoid incidents that 
tend to undermine communication. 7) 
Listen intently to teachers and anscuss 
issues irT a, ^cajg? fashion. 8) Cultivate 
"patience arid«m$ke it a habit to praise 
teachers vs^entfver they merit it.' 9) At- 
tempt to equally Exhibit the following 
behaviors: telUn«^Sug§esting, reflecting, 
and asking 'qii^Bon^ir40) Attempt to 
schedule conferences at { £be> : teachers 
convenience. 11) Attempt'ta*toork tap' to 
important, matters gradually. "12) Don't 
ove^helm teachers by attempting to' 
accomplish too much in a single con- 
ference. 13) A void-getting involved in 
school gossip. 14) Don't be reluctant to* 
admit that you've made an error in 
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USING FILMS AS A PRF-WRITING 
ACTIVITY \ t 

by Sandy McKay w 
San Francisco State University 

Composing involves the dual tusk of 
deciding what to say and how to say it. 
Perhaps due to the concern of ESL 
classes with accuracy, the emphasis m 
teaching composition has often been on 
how to say it. Many writing texts pro- 
vide ESl!j students with a topic, or else 
assume they already have something to 
say and thus,, immediately proceed to 
the how of a composition. While *this^ 
aspect of the writing process certainly 
must be dealt with, if equal attention is 
not given to the question oi what to say, 
we as composition teachers will likely 
fail to promote effective writing. 

Shaughne'ssy (1978: 8 1-82 \ contends 
that implicit in flic art of , writing is the 
followmg sequence, first, getting the 
thought; second. • getting the thought 
down, and third, readying the, written 
• statement for othei eyes. She maintains 
that * although students have difficulty 
with each of these, steps, the most diffi- 
cult is getting the thought. Many strate- 
gies ha\e been suggested to aid students 
in this initial task, dating from Aristotle's 
classical topoi to more recent theories 
like the Pike, Beeper and Young's par- 
ticle, \va\e and field approach. However, 
one effective method for invention that 
has not received the attention it should 
is the* use of short uunarrated films. 

Films have several advantages in help- 
ing students find something to say First, 
they provide students wtft a concrete 
context in which to explore thtrir own" 
feelings and experiences. According, to 
Langer (1953:412) film "is like' a 
dream in the mode of its presentation, it 
creates a virtual present, an order of 
direct apparition. The mQst note- 

worthy formal characteristic of dream is 
that the dreamer is always at the center 
of it.^' Clearly, it is the immediacy of •the 
experience, the "virtual present," <that 
makes film a valuable tool for generating 
writing ideas. 

' Secondly, films share with literature a 
potential forgot only drawin^iorth 'per- 
sonal expediences, but also, ordering 
those experiences, According to Rosen - 

. bfatt (1078 ' 11), a literary text scr\es 
"two functions "First, a text is a stimulus, 
activating elements of the readers past 
experience. . . . Second, the text serves 

%as a"bluopnnt, a guide for the selecting, 
rejecting and ordering of what is being 
called forth." Certainly, films offer these 
^same benefits, with one additional jujr 
vantage. While the linguistic (Jifficulty 
of ft literary selection may impede a non- 
native speakers own aesthetic exper- 
ience, unnarratod films avoid this prob- 
Films, of course, like literatu^, Will 

r • V * 
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elicit very different reactions, j;ome per- 
haps due to cultural <Hfferences. Yet, m 
this way, they providb a context in 
which to explore cultural differences. 
The viewing of a film^like the reading 
of a fiterary text, involves an interplay 
between the culture of the&ext and the 
culture of the viewer. ^Rosenblatt's 
(1978. 56) description of* a reader is 
certainly applicable to the viewer of a 
film. "The reader draws on his own in- 
ternalized culture in order to elicit from 
the text this world which may differ 
'from his own in many respects. . . . 
The literary .transaction may thus em- 
body, -and probably to some degree al- 
ways embodies, an interplay between at 
least two sets of values." 

Films, then, in so far as they activate 
and order ^personal experience, can be 
of benefit in getting a writer started. 
The challenge of a composition class, 
'however, is to Bridge the gap between 
getting the thought and discovering a 
creative and effective way to express this 
thought. It is at this point in the writing 
process that students # need the most help 
As Selfe and Rodi (1980. 169) put it. 

As teachers of composition and rhet- 
oric* most of us lia\e come to reali/e 
the^ necessity and benefits of involving 
^students m the initial process of in- 
vention — that process which actnelv 
engages students both m examining 
their experiences for that which they 
find interesting and valuable, and in 
determining or . discovering the most 
•effective vvav to write about these ex- 
periences for the comp'osmg Jask at 
hand. And yet many of us have also 
come to recogm/e the reluctance and 
sometimes the inability of students to" 
undertake autonomously this ctal task 

While the viewing of a film can aid stu- 
dents with the first task, tWftt of examin- 
ing their experiences, they are still faced 
with the second task "of- discovering the 
most effcetiv e vyay to write aboiftf them. 
What the students nced o are some heu- 
ristic devices to help them in ordering 
their thoughts for the composition. The 
following is 4iii example of two such 
heuristic devices designed for use with 
a specific film. 

The film is Le Haricot (The String 
Bean), a shor % t unnarrated film (seven- 
teen minutes) by the. French photog- 
rapher, Edmond Sechan. The film is a 
portrait of an ol^J woman who carefully 
guards a potted bean plant (rom birth 
to death. She plants the seed in her 
apartment, watches it develop, replants' 
it m a nearby park, and finally witnesses' 
it being discarded by the park gardener 
However, before it is thrown avyay, she 
is able to salvage some seeds, take .them 
home, and begin anew the task of nur- 
turing a string bean. The film is thus 
not only a vignette of an old woman, 
but a commentary on man's relationship 
with his environment. 
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In order to^-c^q^onj the various themes 
of the film, 'the folIo\v^g heuristic de- 
vices could be used. The^first chart re- 
quires Students to focus on the actions 
of the old woman, and to then use these 
actions to make inferences about her 
character. 

Directions: While you watch the film 
write down the actions of the old 
woman. After viewing the film, indicate 
what you behevv each action demon- 
strates about her personality. The first 
one h> done for you. 

ACTION 

1 The old woman finishes her sew-, 
ing for the day. puts the thread and 
scissors in the drawer." and closes the 
sewing machine. 

i * INFERENCE 

1. The fact that she carefully returns 
each item to a designated spot suggests 
that she is neat and orderly. 

ACTION 

„2. She takes out the cooking pot, fills 
it with water, and puts m some bean 
seeds. 

After completing this sheet, an im- 
pm£(fn7 follow-up would be for the 
students to shaic their findings. Un- 
doubtedly each student will note dif- 
feient actions in the film, and draw 

y quite varied conclusions about these 
actions. The fact that some students may 
attnbute the putting away of 'the sew- 
ing items to neatness, while others s<?e 
it as conclusiveness will illustrate the 
uniqueness of then* inferences. By com- 
pleting the chart, the students will have 
made 'some pi ogress toward what 
Shaughnessy terms getting the thought 
down." In the essay- itself then they 
might explore the character of the old, 
woman. The reaction sheet will no 
doubt be valuable in forming general- 
izations about the old woman's person- 
ality and substantiating them with re- 
levant examples. An alternate assignment 
might entail having the students observe 
the actions of a stranger, and draw in- 
ferences about theSe actions as the basis 
for a character sketch. 
* A second reaction sheet that could be 
used with the same film draws on the 
theme 4 * of man's relationship with his 
environment. Selfe and Rodi (1980. 
170) describe 1i heuristic device to help 
students arrivo*at a t fuller definition of 
.self. This is done by asking students to 
view themselves from three different 
perspectives as they evolve over time 
Each frame in their structure can be 
expanded on with additional questions. 

, For example, an exploration of self in 
.the past might involve questions such 
as, "What did I likoVdislike about myself 
five years ago?" * >J W ~' 

»* . Continued on next page 
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USING FIUMS 

• Continued from page 2Z 

SELF-DEFINITION 

PAST What was I like at 5 years of 

age? 

PRESENT What kind of person am I 
today? 

FUTURE What kind of person will I be 
in 5 years? 

SOCIAL-DEFINITION 

PAST How did others see me physi- 

• cally as a child? 

PRESENT How do others see me physi- 
cally today? 

FUTURE How might others see me in 
the future? 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
DEFINITION 

PAST What "things" helped me reacli 

goals 10 years ago? 

PRESENT What "things" xlo I utilize to 
reach my present goals? 

FUTURE What "things" might I use to 
reach my future goals? 

Le Haricot is a film which explores an 
individual largely from the environment 
perspective. The following device is" de- 
signed to help students define the old 
woman in terms of her relationship with 
the plant as it develops over time. 

# 

Directions: List the various things that 
the old woman does with the plant. 
Then indicate how you think she felt 
about the plant at each stage*. In order 
to describe -how she felt, it will be par- 
ticularly useful to carefully observe her 
facial expressions. 

ACTIONS 

1. The old woman boils the seeds in 
order to plant them. 

2. She goes to the market to find 
some soil to plant the seed. 

\ FEELINGS 

- {How do you think the* woman felt 

ationt the plant . . 

w^en she fust planted it? 

wKn the rain- watered the plant? 

when she planted it in the garden out- 
side? J 

when the gardener picked the plant? 

when she headed home with the dead 
plant? 

when she boiled the seeds from the dead 

plant? "» 
when she planted the new seeds? 
when the new plant began to grow? 

Once students compare H their ideas 
about the old woman's .feelings toward 
the plant, they could thleM proceed to 
write an essay in which they discuss the 
old woman's relationship with the plant. 
In an .alternate assignment they might 
examine their own relationship with 
something in the environment (an object 



or place), and its development over 
time. The following is a student essay 
written in response to such an assign- 
ment. 

The Porcelain Bell 

I have a, brown porcelain bell on a 
shelf in my house. It is very important 
to, me because it helped me a lot 
several years ago. I got it at a small 
temple in Japan when I was very un- 
- happy. I visited the temple to beg 
Buddha to give ine a baby because 
I had just lost my first baby before, 
and also I was told by a doctor that 
there was no hope for me to have_<\ 
baby again. 

I met a Buddhist priest who taught 
me to wait for a baby spirit's coming 
from heaven. He said^'Buddha might 
send you a|baby spirit someday when 
you are ready, but you have to v clean 
your mind and not to forget to thank 
him for what he does every day foi 
you. This bell will remind you to 
pray and to thank Buddha, and 
Buddha will hear your ( bell and be 
reminded to think about you too. But 
remember that the more you clean 
your mind, .the more beautiful sound 
you make with this bell." Then he 
gave me the small bell. After I came 
home, I kept ringing the bell because 
I wanted to have a baby so much. I 
rang the bell twj^e a day and prayed, 
and eight months later, I began to 
recognize a different sound. I was 
crazy about making and creating a 
beautiful sound and I almost forgot 



why I was ringing the bell. And soon 
I noticed a baby spirit inside of me. 
Now I have two children, one hus- 
band and the "bell. 

As this essay illustrates, films can be 
valuable in getting the students started 
to write. Clearly, viewing the film is not 
sufficient. What is essential is that the 
teacher provide some type of heuristic 
device to help students order their re- 
actions to the film. Once the students 
have in Shaughnessy's terms "gotten the 
thought" and begun to "get the thought 
down," they can proceed to the final 
step, the us^ial focus of composition 
classes, "readying the statement for 
other eyes." Each step is equally im- 
portant and warrants attention in the 
ESL composition class. Clearly, film is 
one way we as composition teachers can 
help students in the most difficult part 
of the cpmposing process, finding some- 
thing to say. ^ ' 
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Edited by Darlene Larson 
New York University 

TALKING IT UP 

by Howard Sage 
State University of New York 
at Old Westburtf 

"In the youth of the world," says 
» Shelley in his A Defense of Poetry, 
u incn dance and sing and imitate natural 
objects, observing in these actions, as in 
all others, a certain rhythm and order." 
^True enough. Still later, however, they 
spoke. And when, seated on raised 
mounds of earth in those first classrooms, 
they began to speak, an early ESOL 
problem arose As teachers of English 
learners, we still face it. Simply stated, 
how^un \\v within the limits of the 
classroom, be it cave or college, mtio- 
duce 4 students to English as used out- 
side the classroom by persons the stu- 
dent never meets in the classroom, m 
^ situations the student rarely encounters, 
in professions and at jobs of, which the 
student may not know? 

Put another way. the question is how 
to expand the- ESL program to include 
more fully the extra-curricular world the 
student will face when he or she leaves 
the ESOL classroom. 

vYrule the field has recently put forth 
classrpom activities such as realistic 
dialogues, role playing, and other de- 
vices aimed at strengthening the ^stu- 
dent's ability to manage daily tasks 
(making phone calls, asking directions, 
buying theater tickets, etc.), as a cure 
if not the elixir itself, no approacht in- 
cluding this emphasis on communicative 
competence, has vet solved the prob- 
. L lem. 

At the State University of New York's 
Old Westbury campus on Long Island 
the problem is intensified. The weekly 
academic schedule consists, of classes 
held twice a week with Wednesdays 
y * reserved fdr faculty meetings, a day free 
of classes .for the majority of- students.. 
In addition, since most^ students are 
abte to arrange a two-day class schedule, 
they are in class nearly all of those days. 
After finishing class, the commuter stu- 
dents, the majority, Jeave the campus, 
the resident foreign studejits-^retreat to 
the dormitory, to their own ethnic 
groups," and to the security of their own 
languages. 

Wednesdays, then, have become a 
weekly detour on the highway of second • 
% * language learning, the main direction 
held oply by the two-hour, twiee-a-vveek 
classes. * - c 

To help the student keep to the main 
q uage- r «ad I sought to develop a 



vveekh supplement arv language pro- 
gram to be held on Wednesday morn- 
ings. .From the start the goals were 
clear The program must first offer stu- 
dents an opportunity to converse with 
native speakers other than their elass- 
loom instructors in informal, colloquial 
English. English borne of an everydav* 
American life experience they, isolated 
on- a suburban campus or limited to a 
mono-ethnic environment, do not have 
access to and or do not use. Second, 
the format must have a cultural com- 
ponent, one that will expose them to 
persons in and aspects of the society 
they had not pieviously known, en- 
countered', or imagined. 

So, m the Fall of 1980.*I announced 
in all ESL classes and advertised in 
several campus publications, a series of 
VEnglish Conversation Houis." I planned 
a two-hour session each Wednesdav 
from 10:00 am. to 12:00 noon The 
-format consisted of a guest spcakei ad- 
dressing the students for -15 minutes to 
an hour, followed by a one-hour discus- 
sion with the speaker and among the 
group on the topic or on related mat- 
ters 

Several American students, native 
speakers of English, are invited to at- 
tend and take part m the discussion** 
Their presence supplies additional voices 
and attitudes, and. at the same time, 
the American students function as peers, 
helping to put the foreign students more 
at case. This they accomplish first by 
stationing themselv es throughout the 
jooni, noticing when a student did not 
• understand a word or concept and alert- 
ing the guest speaker, second, adding 
another perspective to the discussion, 
thus demonstrating* to the non-native 
speaker of* English how at least one 
American thinks; and, finally, by en- 
couraging, joking, and even laughing 
with the non-native speakers, giving 
them, a feeling of confidence and be- 
longing. 

As coordinator of the program, I have 
the responsibility for a variety of tasks\ 
Jn addition to the planning stages, in 
whichl choose and secure the speakers 
to, visit the group and arrange fot%tbe 
room, equipment, an8 refreshments, -I 
also handle some small but cruciaj tflskfj 
dujing the sessions themselves, ^intro- 
duce the speakers, stimulate'the discus- 
sion when necessary, remind the guests, 
who are not usually ESOL professionals, 
of (fie need to explain or repeat a« word 
or phrase, and generally act as trouble- 
shooter and welder of .group unity. 

During the Fall semester, 1980, speak- 
ers from off-campus included a journalist 
who had served as a correspondent m 
Iran, .who spoke of the difficulty of being 
the only woman reporter among an all 
male news crew;*a freelance editor and 
jazz chant Jeacler, who led the class in 
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jazz, chanting and spoke of her experi- 
ences in the publishing world, and a 
New York State ,\sseniblyman, who ex- 
plained the behind-the-scenes working 
of the American political system. 

From on campus came a marine bi- 
ologist; a psychologist specializing in 
the family; and the Director of the col- 
lege art gallery. These speakeis dis- 
cussed topics related to their respective 
fields. 

Other programs in chicled films on the 
American labor union movement, a lec 
ture on Black poetiy, and a session of 
singing American folk songs. 

The students' response has been over- 
whelmingly favorable They have lis- 
tened intent] v. Although shy at first, thev . 
have expressed their opinions They 
have become moie verbal. Stimulated 
by the encouragement of the speaker, 
^Ivvavs amiable and sensitive to their 
language difficulties, they have offered 
parallel situations m ^ieir own countries* 
to those mention ell by the speakers and 
have even probeu ^he speakers' asser- 
tions. Moi cover, they have enjoyed 
themselves They have relaxed They 

* themse'hes are feeling a „seiiKe of their 
growing -knowledge of Ameiiean culture, 
customs, and institutions and of ^lieir 
increased capacity in English. m 

Commute^ students who had not been 
scheduled to be on campus on Wednes- 
days began to participate In addition, 
not only have the students asked some 
of the speakeis to return, but the volun- 
teer speakers themselves have mentioned 
how much they enjoyed the time *and 
have expressed the desire to return. 

One benefit of the program is the 
varied voices students have the oppor- 
tunity to hear •and to process Intona- 
tions from many regions, professions, 
and ethnic backgrounds reach their ears. 
They said that by listening to the varied 
cadences. of the speakers their awareness 
of American speech rhythms' hacl been 
enlarged. Embedded within these ca- 
dences are more than sounds, of course; 
the nuances, the thought patterns of 
Americans penetrate the students' eon- 
sciousrtesY * • » 

Ah^ additional practical benefit is the 

* contact the students make with content 
^ourse* professors whose subjects they 
may later elect. In this way they are 
informally introduced to the professors' 
areas of interest an,d to the professors' 
modes of instruction. They are in a 
better position to know if one or the 
other interests them. 

To recruit possible speakers one might 
profitabjy glance at the college catalog, 
the Agencies and Organizations section 
of the Yellow Pages^ and daily and Sun- 
day newspapers Jrom which names of 
likely and lively p&ests might be taken. 

The ."English I fejonversatipn Hours" 

Continued on vage 31 
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Continued from page 29 

program, as it is called, requires only a 
classroom (a lounge or non-classroom 
atmosphere is preferable), volunteers 
selected from areas of American life, 
American students i£ available or others, 
and a coordinator. It requires little if 
any administrative input. In an ESOL 
program of several faculty members the 
duties of program organization can rotate 
from person to person each semester: 

Easy to organize, inexpensive to oper- 
ate, fun to lead, the "English Conversa- 
tion Hours" here at the State University 
of New York at Old Wesfebury have* 
helped keep the ESOL students on the 
main route of language learning and 
simultaneously converted an apparent 
deficit — empty Wednesdays — into* a 



benefit. 
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Edited by Darlene Larson 
New York University 

Richard Yorkey needs no introduction 
to many TESOL members who look foe 
practical classroom ideas. Thus, it is 
with pleasure that we print a lesson 
idea which he shared with teachers at 
the TEAL (Teachers o£ English as an 
Additional Language) Conference in 
Vancouver, British Columbia in March, 
1981. Other Yorkey -lessons will follow 
in the next TESOL Newsletter* under 
"It Works." 



SHUFFLED C0MICS 

* by Richard Yorkey 

St. Michaels College 

Many teachers have used strip stories 1 
to practice corrmni meat ion among stu- 
dents by means of a problem-solving ap- 
proach that requires what Rivers calls* 
''autonomous interaction." 2 An extension 
of this technique is comic strip stories, 
or what I call Shuffled Comics. The 
activity is a kind of visual version of *3 
strip story, but rather than memorize 
<fentences in order to reconstruct a story, 
students must describe a scene and re- 
port the dialog. 

Not all comics are equally useful for 
this -activity. So far I have found that 
the comic strip of Blondie is ,the most 
consistently useful, primarily because it 
deals wifh everyday domestic situations 
that relate to English-speaking customs 
*and culture. (This comic strip is also 
fun for some students because it is al- 
ready familiar to them as Dagbert in 
French or Lorenzo and Pepita in Span- 
/terrr) Occasionally The Wizard of' Id, 
B.C.* or Peanuts can be used, but each 
of them has its own kind of humor and 
cultural references that may need to be 
explained. 

The preparation for Shuffled Comics 
is* easy. Simply cut*out each panel of the 
comic^trip and paste.it on a 3x5-inch 
*card. I have found that fewer than six 
or, seven panels do not present enough 
challenge to make the interaction either 
interesting or<4ielpful. And more than a 
dozen panels- make *he activity un- 
wieldly and too mifch of a clerical task. 

The following twelve (randomly ar- 
ranged) panels from Blondie are an' 
effective example of the«technique. After 
cutting and pasting, I shuffle the cards 
and distribute one to. each student, (If 
you are fortunate to have fewer than^ 
twelve, some students, can have twp 
cards. If you' have naany more than 
twelve, perhaps two groups can practice 
communication with Shuffled Comics 
simultaneously.) * 



Each student is asked to tell what the 
characters are doing and saying. A lot 
of present continuous tense is usually 
elicited (w example, Dagwood and 
Blondie are standing outside their 
house), occasionally other tenses (Dag- 
~wood has just closed the door), and jre- 
quent, natural use of the present tense 
with reported speech (Blondie asks 
Dagwood if he has his wallet, or Dag- 
wood tells her that he has it in his 
pocket.) 

This particular comic -strip happens to 
have many examples of Yes-No Ques- 
tions. Do you Have your wallet? Did you 
remember. . . ? Are you sure you didnt 
forget anything? Students in my class 
were fascinated by the different ways in 
which the affirmative reply can be 
spoken: Yes, Sure did] Positive, Of 
course — or evei\ what is especiallj^cpm- 
mon m Vermont, Yep. 

Because students cannot see each 
others part of the comic strip, they must 
rely solely on their accuracy of verbal 
communication and comprehension in 
order to reassemble the pictures into 
their original order. After my students 
' discussed possible sequences and their 
reasons, and then finally agreed pn an 
appropriate order, they gathered around 
the desk and physically placed each pic- 
ture in its proper place. As a conclusion, 
several couples read the parts of Dag- 



wood and Blondie as a kind of dialog. 
(With an especially good class, a nar- 
rator can be assigned to describe each 
scene before the dialog is spoken.) The 
dialog reviewed and reinforced the ques- 
tion patterns. Students also, incidentally, 
enjoyed referring to each other as honey 
or dear\ One student also experimented 
with different intonations to indicate the 
increasing irritation of Dagwood — and 
then a humiliated tone when he dis- 
covers lie has forgotten the tickets. 

At the end of this activity, two other 
. points came up One girl asked about 
the appropriateness of. tjaa^prepos it tonal 
phrase at the end of the punch line 
{That's what I left the ticket on top of). 
Some previous teacher had probably 
taught her never to end a sentence with 
a preposition, and her question led to^ 
a valuable discussion about grammar 
rules, styles, and the distinction between 
speaking and writing. I myself drew at- 
tention to one aspect of\he humor 
which n on -native-speakers of English 
could not be expected to appreciate. The 
idiom, everything but the kitchen sink, 
was unfamiliar to everyone m class, but 
they were amused to learn the expres- 
sion and volunteered various translations 
m their language. Students were also 
pleasantly surprised to discover that the 
idiom is included in the Longman Die- 
Continued on next page 
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tionary of Contemporary English. (It is 
not listed in Oxford' Advanced Learners 
Dictionary of Current English or. in any * 
/of the standard American desk diction- 
aries.) \ > m . 

This kind of activity is quick and easy 
to prepare and not too time-consuming 
in class. Most of all, it is a pleasant^ 
purposeful way to practice recognition 
of visual and grammatical sequence 
signals and 'to reinforce oral communica- 
tion and aural comprehension. . □ 

NOTES 

l Koftri E Gibson, "The Strip Story A 
Cataiw for Communication.'* TESOL Quarterly, 
IX.2 " M«ne 1975), 149 154 

Wilga M Rivers and Man S Temperle>. A 
Piartieal Guide to the Teaching of English as % a 
Second or Foreign Language (New York: Oxford 
fmversity Press, 1978), 47-61. 
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AN APPROACH TO TEACHING E.S.I. 
READING TO LITERATE ADULTS 

\\ by Joanne Kalnitz 

and Kathy ReyenVu dd 
Truman College, Chicago 

We have found that .despite the fact 
that our students ma> be fluent readers 

, in their native languages, they often can- 
not transfer these skills to reading in 
English. They are focused on the word, 
rather than on the entire text, are tied . 
to their dictionaries, read slowly and 
woroVfcy word, and have unreasonable 
expectations "about how much they 
* should be able to understand. We have 
to help our students learn how to relax 
with reading. We have to teach them 
how to guess meanings by using signal 
words and context # clues. Our students 
need to be aware of the rhetorical pat- 
terns of English so that they can identif> 
main ideas, distinguish generalizations 
from specifics, and read critically. We 
have to be aware of the underlying cul- 
tural assumptions in readings we assign 
and we need to promote cultural aware 
ness in the classroom. Most importantly, 
our students need to be able to deter- 
mine their purpose for reading and to 
be able to choose appropriate strategies 
to achieve their goals. 

By asking our students, we learned 
that they need to read a variety of dif- 
ferent things in English, textbooks, 
newspapers, business reports and letters, 
menus, signs, etc. As we examined the 
skills of successful reading, we found 
that there is a lot of overlap beUveen 
the skills needed to* read the various 
materials that our students confront. For 
example, students may skim a newspa- 
per as weHas the phone book. Context 
clues , can ql used to determine the' 
meaning of an unfamiliar word in a text- 
book as well as in a novel. This paper 
will explain approaches to teaching read- 
ing skills which we believe can help our 
students to improve. 

We begin with some assumptions 
about reading^rJhs6d on Kenneth Good- 
man and other readings. Goodman says 
— _^ that reading is a 'psycholinguist ic guess- 
ing game" (1972), involving the reader 
actively in the process of receiving the 
message that the writer has put on the 
page. Another way to say this is that 
reading consists of an interaction be- 
tween the knowledge the, reader has and 
the message (information) the waiter 
has communicated. Reading is not just 
putting sounds together, native speakers * 
decode directly from the text to the 
meaning without* recourse to sound. The 
goal for second -language readers, of 
course, is to approximate as closely as 
possible the skills of "native speakers. 
Reading is not just word recognition. 
For example. *satu this is one lihe — . 

O a collection of words, but it has no 
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meaning at all. Rearranged, "This is- {he 
one I saw," it still has very little mean- 
ing without a context. Is one a movie, 
a dog, a person, a house? Reading is 
ideas, and anything less than that is not 
really reading ^ut • word-calling. There 
must be interaction^ between the reader 
and the wTiter (via the message): The 
reader must be an active participant in 
the communicative piocess, bringing 
ideas and expectations to the text and 
integrating the authors ideas into what 
s he knows of the world. 'In summary, 
reading is getting meaning, always in 
context. 

Given here are skills approaches to 
reading, because we want students to 
apply what they learn in our reading 
classes to whatever reading they do out- 
side of class. 

How do our students approach read- 
ing in English, and how T does their, ap- 
proach inhibit them from bpcommg, fluent 
readers? Perhaps one of fhe misconcep- 
tions about reading is that adults who 
arc fluent readers in their native lan- 
guage will automatically *be able to 
transfer these reading skills to a second 
language once they have learned enough 
of the language to be dble to read it 
Our own experience reading in the" lan- 
guages we studied ia college shows us 
that such is not the case. We found our- 
selves frustrated and unsuccessful de- 
spite the fact that we are fluent readers^ 
in English, We all have also had- numer- * 
ous students who were well-educated m 
their native countries who are, never- 
theless,, extremeh handicapped when 
attempting to read in English. 

Why is this the case? Our students, 
because they are reading in a language 
that* is not their qwn, tend to focus on 
the word as the unit of meaning instead 
of looking beyond the word to the sen- 
tence, paragraph and the entire text. As 
a result, they find themselves immense]} 
frustrated since they may encounter 
several words in a single sentence whose 
meaning they are unsure of. They stop 
at each unfamiliar word, afraid to go 
on for fear of missing something. They 
are tied to their dictionaries, relying on 
translation to understand word mean- 
ings. They end up spending more time 
looking up words than they do reading 
the text. 

Qther strategies also inhibit our stu- 
dents when they read in English, For 
one, our students tend to have unrealis- 
tic expectations of how much they 
should be able to understand. They feel 
frustrated and dissatisfied ,if they have 
less than 100$ comprehension. In addi- 
tion, our students generally read every- 
thing the same waf, regardless of the 
type of text, they read newspapers, 
stories and textbooks ia the same man- 
ner. Finally, many of our students read 
aloud^or subvocalize which slows them 
down and may inhibit comprehension, 

>47 ■ 



How Can We Help Students^o 
Change Their Strategies? 

First of all, we need to help our stu- 
dents relax with reading and to Recon- 
sider the strategies they use. We like to 
begin our reading classes each semester 
by cjiscussiilg with our students how 
they read in English, what they think 
is the best way to read, and the prob- 
lems they hau\ in rcading> This is usu- , 
ally a hveh and thought-provoking dis- ^ 
cussion for our students because it gets 
to the heart of their frustrations with 
reading in a language not their own. 
Although this is only the first step in ; 
our- campaign to help* our students 
change their reading strategies,' some of 
our students exhibit a visible sense of 
relief as they ore introduced to the idea 
that they are not expected to understand 
100% of whaj'they read, that they doit't 
have to look up every word, and that . 
they can and should read faster. 

Of course, we ha\e not won over our 
students to" oui side with tins initial dis- 
cussion. Some may concede that our , 
appioacl) ha>sc\ahdit^,^while others mav 
remain unconvinced Therefore, we like 
to Spend thc^ fust^week or two of the 
semester Moing classroom exercises that 
focus on what our students know rather * 
than what they dhnV know. They are 
only 4 too aware ofewlrat they don't know. 
Our goal is to convince them that in 
many eases, Jtliey already possess the 
tools to understand what they are read- p 
ing. a* - • 

- We caiV use exercises that "help stu- , 
dents realize" that they don't need to 
understand cAery word m order to un- * 
derstand the gcncial idea of what they 
are reading — and that understanding the # 
general lcjea is all they can expect froin^ ^ 
themselves until they are fluent in En- 
glish. One way to do this is by having 1 
the students read a passage with words 
missing. Students discover that they are 
still able to understand the meaning of 
the passage^ Another kind of exercise 
that can accomplish this same purpose 
is a r^all exercise. Students' read a pas- 
sage without fhe help of 'a dictionary, 
then close, their .books and either recall 
orally or wrtfe down everything " they 
remember. We have done this exercise, 
first asking students what "percent of the 
passage they understand, and have got- 
ten low estimates like 40-50%. However, 
when asked to recall, students covered 
all the mam ideas of the passage. They ^ 
were surprised when it wa)> pointed out ( 
to them that they had understood every- 
thing that was important, and that the> 
had only missed some of* the details. 
Students tqnd to base their percentages 
on the number of-*wo£ds they, don't ^ 
recognize rather th^u on whether 1 or not 
they got the. idea.J These Ilflhds of ex- 
ercises help to ohange their concept of 
what is important in reading. ^ 

** " p Continued on next page 1 u 
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Continued from page 15 

In addition, we can also present ex- 
ercises that convince them that when 
they need to know words, they can often 
figure out v the meanings by themselves. 
We can do this by presenting exercises 
where the contexts are so obvious that 
students cant fail to understand the 
meaning of a new word. For example: 
* It was hazy outside, so I could not see 
clearly. * 

Once we have gotten our students to 
think differently -about their approach 
to reading, we fe can begin to teach addi- 
tional skills in the readings class. For 
the sake of convenience, we have di- 
vided these skills into two areas — 
• language-related skills and text-related 
, skills, though this is an artificial divi- 
sion, and they overlap one another. * 

Language Skills * 

After we have proven to the students 
that they don't have to depend on the 
dictionary each time they come across 
an linfanliliar word, we hive to teach 
them a skills that will help them to guess 
the general meaning of the word. Guess- 
ing t cannot be exact, nor is the *exact 
meaning necessary. This needs to be 
pointed out to' our students. The skills^ 
we have to teach fall 'into three cate- 
goriesi ^ < » 

1. determining the part of speech of 
the unknown word 



2. using context clues to guess , the 
meaning of the word 

3. using morphological clues . to guess 
meaning. * 

Our students need to be aware of ■ 
clues that will help them to determine 
the part of speech of the unkno\yn word 
as this will help them to limit the range 
of their guessing. If the word could be 
any part of speech, the student has no- 
where to start from in trying to guess. 
We have found this to be a problem 
with our ESL. students, who need to be 
taught a sensitivity to the clues that are 
present. However, . these clues are not 
infallible. 'Students must also be taught 
to look not only at the word itself, not 
only at the surround^ words, , but at 
the entire sentence, paragraph and text 
for clues. 

There are two types of clues that can 
h elp students deter mine the part of 
speech of an unknown wprd. These are 
. grammatical markers and syntactic clues. 
The ^arts of speech identified by these 
clues -are nouns, verbs, adjectives and 
adverbs. » 

Students can be sensitized to these 
clues by using worksheets that focus on 
the clues. For example, a sample work- 
sheet focusing on syntactic clues would 
contain sentences with words missing, 
but with the signal word present.* Stu- 
dents would be asked to determine the 
part of speech of the missing word and 
to identify the signal they used. The ex- 



pertise is good to help students use more 
than one signal, and to show them that 
no signal works 100% of the time. For 
example: 

In order to be eligible for financial 

aid at Truman College 'a 

must be a citizen or permanent re- 
sident of the U.S. 

Students should be able to identify 
a as a signal for a ♦noun. However, an 
article can also be followed by an ad- 
jective or an adverb, so students must 
look beyond to see that a modal follows 
the blank and therefore, the missing 
word is a noun. The exercise can be 
carried one step further by asking stu- 
dents to supply any noun that fits the 
meaning of the* sentence. 

A . similar worksheet can be devised 
for, grammaticaf^markers. Students can 
be given sentences where one word is 
unknown, and they should be able to 
use grammatical markers and any other 
clues present to determine the part of 
speech. For example: 

The school determines who is eligi- 
ble for the work-study program, 
how much they will earn, and where 
they will work. 

The students should be able to identif> 
the s as a grammatical marker, ^he s 
by itself isn't enough, however, to signal 
a \erb, as it is also the plural marker 
Continued on next page 
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Continued from page 16 
for nouns, Studenis must also use syn- 
tactic clues here. , 

After doing exercises with isolated 
sentences, students can then be asked 
to do "the same thing when reading an 
entire text. This kind of skill can be 
reinforced throughout the semester. 

After students know how to determine 
the part of speech of the unknown word, 
they can* also be taught to use the clues 
within the text, both before and after . 
the unknown word, to narrow the mean- 
ing of the \vord.\ Again, students should 
not be aiming for an exact definition. 
After looking at a large number of read- 
ing texts which Jjst varying kinds of 
context clues, we have come up with 
six comprehensive categories. Except for 
the last category, each has signal words 
that are dues to meaning. However, 
these Kjnds of contexts can exist without 
the signals. The exercises we do in the 
classroom are used to heighten -students' * 
awareness §nd to increase their sensi- 
tivity'to the signal words and the s con- 
texts in .which they occur. _ _ _ 

Again, once exercises like these ha\c 
been done at the sentence level, students 
can be asked to apply the sante skills 
when reading an entire text. 

The third^ element m word attack 
skills is the morphological analysis of 
words. x We can teach them the most 
common prefixes, suffixes and stems and 
show them how these combine and how 
this can aid in understanding words 



within a context. In class, we can give 
students Svorksheets in ^vhich they have 
to match meanings once they know the 
meaning of a particular prefix, -suffix, or 
stem. We can also have them create 
words with a particular" meaning. Again, 
context is a rnust as some prefixes and 
Suffixes have- more than one meaning. 
For .example} -eA can mean iiiade of as 
wooden* 



in 



tause to he as- in sharpen, 
and put ihtQ as in encircle. Or, there 
may be different stems with similar 
meanings ^wherepnly context will help. 
For example*,, -ais and -tm both can mean 
not or opposite of, so that only context 
will help, our students understand the 
difference in meaning between dislike 
and unlike or discover and* uncover. 

The other language area that inter- 
feres with our students' understanding 
of a text is substitutions and deletions. 
A breakdown in understanding a. text, 
particularly a complex one,^ may occur 
when wjords are substituted or 'deleted 
and students are unaware of what the 
substitup&fc^f stand for or what the de- 
leted vyords are. We used A Concise 
Grammar of Contemporary English 1>> 
Quirk /ancL Greenbaum (1975), to aid 
Us our compilation of the kinds of 
substitutions and deletions -that occur in 
English. We ha\e eliminated some of 
ahem^ and recombined^and reorganized 
otheifs with pedagogical considerations 
in nlmd. We have listed two kinds of 
substitutions and three kinds of dele- 
tions that should be taught m the ESL 
reading class. 

In the classroom, one effective way to 



sensitize students to substitutions is to • 
take a text, sucfi as an article in a stu- 
dent newspaper, circle all the pro forms, 
and have students identify what they 
refer to. Students can also be asked to 
do substitution exercises themselves, 
where they actually supply the* pro 
forms. 

To sensitize students to deletions, stu- 
dents can work with the same text, and 
can oe asked to supply what "has been 
deleted. They can also be asked) to 
create deletions themselves. 

Text- related Skills ■ * 

One important rhetoricaN device of 
English is the use of generalizations sup- 
ported b> examples in expository prose 
Like everything else that seems clear 
and straightforward to native speakers, 
this concept is one which ^ESL stu- 
dents lfced to be made aware of* They 
need to know how to recognize and 
identify generalizations and distinguish 
them from exunjples. We introduce the 
concepts of generalization and example 
and teach the \ocabulary pe.culiar to 
each [in general, on the tchole, always 
never \s. for vxample, for instance). 
First,, wc ask* students to identify the 
* generalization in a paragraph, noting its' 
location, and then we ask them to 
identify the examples, noting the pro- 
portion of examples to generalizations , 
We provide other paragraphs or longer 
writings for students* to examine as well. 
A more sophisticated skill is determining 
whether or not the examples given ac- 
Corftinued on page 19 
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Continued from page 17 

tually support the generalization. These 
are skills of critical reading. After teach- 
ing generalizations and examples early 
in the semester, we continue identifying 
them throughout the semester, making 
sure that students know what to look 
■for 'and how to spot them. Students can 
then make use of the concept as a means 
of identifying the main idea, m skim- 
ming, and in locating topic septences. 
I^hey need to be able to distinguish ex- 
amples in ^scanning for specific informa- 
tion and evaluating arguments. , 

Not all cultures ancf languages orga- 
nize information in the same way; as a 
result the rhetorical conventions of ex- 
pb&rtory prose differ from one language 
to another. Kaplan (1966) points out 
the circular pattern of exposition in 
Oriental writing vs. linearity in English 
vs. the greater* latitude of digression 
permitted in Semitic writing Our stu- 
dents need to be exposed to the styles 
of English rhetoric so that they can 
make use of them in understanding 
what they read in English. If successful 
reading depends upon accurate - r^redic- 
tioH of what is to follow, as in Good- 
man's guessing garrjq, then knowing the* 
rhe$(1rica Instruct ures' an,d ^10 w they func-, 
tion will enhance fluent reading by in- 
creasing thejikejjhood of> successful pre- 
diction. *~ * 

IiWSnghsICthe^ concept of ^eneraliza** 
tion and example le^ds >to^ tKfe, structure 
of main idea and details. Many reading 
texts ask guest ions about the main idea -* 
of a reading selection* but usually there 
are far more questions aBout the details , 
Smte the main Jdea is the most im- 
portant one, it seems logical that more 
attention in reading class should be de- 
voted to finding it, being sure all stu- 
dents understand it, and clarifying how 
the details are subordinate. The ratio of 
detail to mam idea questions /in most 
reading texts, however, is just the op- 
posite of this, leading students to focits 
on minute details while running the' risk 
of missing the main point. 

Just as students should be exposed to 
the vocabulary of generalizations and 
examples, they sbgpld be* taught the 
clues that English^ietoric provides for 
identifying the main idea, such as topic 
sentences, conclusions, and phrases 
{most important, etc.). {deas that sup- 
port the main idea are generally identi- 
fied by for example, in' addition, 'more- 
over, etc* Students also need to know 
how, to identify , and evaluate ideas 
which are in opposition to the main 
idea. These may be introduced by 
phrases like on the other hand, some say, 
however , and others. In a text, we ex- 
pect to find fewer of these than sup- 
porting ideas. 

y T rf the reader understands the main 



idea of a piece, this is often Sufficient. 
Many of our students bejieve that they 
t must understand every small detail of 
what they read. *ESL reading te\ts 
may gi\e far rhore comprehension ques- 
tions than a passage /warrants. The ques- 
tions often focus 'on [minute,, nonessential 
details If that's whbt texts do, teachers 
may foTlow, even though it goes- against 
their common sense. >\Ve do mir stu- 
dents a disservice, however, if we insist 
they rea/1 everything that we give them 
to find all the little, insignificant details. 
This "practice only reinforces their (fal- 
lacious) idea that every word on the 
page isfi equally important and deserving 
of attention. * 
* Two of the tools students need for 
maximally efficient reading are skimming 
and scanning. Skimming is quicjf read- 
ing for the general ulea(s) of a passage. 
Pre\ iew skimming is used to decide 
whether or not to read something more 
thoroughly, while * overview skimming 
is used when the-re is no time for a more 
complete reading. Scanning is looking 
quickly for specific information using 
textual, clues plus graphic information 
We scan to find information m a dic- 
tionary* 01 telephone book <is well as to 
find the answer to a specific question m 
prose. * " ■ 

If preview skimming and other read- 
ing exercises are to be meaningful, there 
^nust^be Jtiine* for -reading of student- 
selected materials in class". Only by hav- 
ing students spend time m class reading 
Vtn the instructor ensure D that they 
sftp&t&vl assignment and 2) that they 
,ifcck^uSyy,>vitliout theirbilingual die- 
ifcnagf^.M readiri^Jab with <\ large 
seloctt^of materials at different levels 
and on different subjects is best suited 
for this* another possibility i$ to collect 
articles from,, newspapers arid magazines 
(choosing tjiose Wrich will not be *o\it 
of date next /weeJ^ and to provide a file 
of these for students t# choose from for 
'in-class leading, ^he follow-up exercises 
can include explaining the article's idea 
or story's plot' to another stud^it who 
has not read it,~ answering questions the 
teacher has' prepared, t oi>— nothing, 
Sometimes just 'reading is* (jnougruJn 
real lite", we often read eittufr for pleji 
sure oi to pass the time. SU^deti ^ 
times need to read things tor whicFTth 
are not held accountable. * 

An essential idea in all of-this is the 
concept of determining purpose for read- 
ing and then suiwng reeling strategy to 
meet that purpose. SflBgnts ne^ed to be 
flexible botkin speed or reading and in 
choice of strategy; as* teachers; our goal 
is to teach students to determinV their 
own purpose and .to ^adopt* the needed 
strategies ( Clarke W Sil berstein 1979 : 
50). We find that^ur students tend to 
approach everything to be read in En- 
glish as if it had to be studied, but we 
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try to teacTl them a variety of techni- 
ques and show them how different ones 
are appropriate in different situations. 
Among the various techniques students 
should ne able to employ are skimming 
and scanning, as mentioned above, as 
well as study techniques such as SQ3R 
(Sur\e\, Question, Read, Recite, Re- 
\ie\\) of S M.A' fame. ESL students 
need to increase their reading rafe, but 
they must also know .when to slow down 
/for specific tasks. 

In prereadiiig activities, ESL teach- 
ers „are familiar with, the technique oP 
previewing unfamiliar vocabulary or 
synta\"likely to present problems in com- 
prehension for students. Selekman and 
Kleinmann (t978) argue that we should 
not negloe^ previewing unfamiliar socio- 
cultural concepts as part of prereadiiig. 
Based 09 th^ir examples, we have used 
previewing jMhunltural concepts in our 
classes witliBBcl results. 

Selekman ^ and Kleinmann maintain 
that students'* activ e involvement in a 
simulation focusing on the cultural con- 
cept is the best* way to ensure students' 
understanding of, as well as in\ olveauent 
111, the reading.. We ha\e found that i 
identifying the underlung cultural as^ 
sumptions is 111 itself a worthwhile proj- 
ect for th£ instructor, who is forced to 
examine American culture somewhat 
*fiom the \iewpoint of the non-native 
student. The result of this can be in- 
creased awareness on the part of the 
instructor thai there are indeed assump- 
tions which are not shared-^r even 
iecogni7ed — by students from other cul- . 
tures. . ** 

Conclusion 

The approaches to reading instruction 
'described her6 can be incorporated into 
reading classes for literate adults at 
various le\e^s of ESL study. Beginning 
with the deliberate modifications of their 
reading strategies and continuing 
throughout the course to add flexibility 
by means of ,in creasing the repertoire of 
skills students have to draw upon, we 
hope to produce independent second- 
language readers vVho can set their own 
reasonable goals and then accomplish 
them with success and confidence, p 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE?: 
ROLE MODELS FOR THE ESL TEACHER 

"by George R. Hepworth and 
^ * Karl J. Krahnke 

We have been employed as teachers 
and administrators for the past several 
years m a variety of programs and wo 
have bec6me « increasingly concerned^ 
that a major source of dissatisfaction 
with working conditions in the^ field is 
an absence of agreement as to what 

/ professional ESL teachers are or what 
they should be doing. In short, there is 
aNack of a role model foi ESL teachers 
botnVgenerally and m specific employ- 
ment Settings. Our question is not one 
of qualifications or standards, but of 
what qualified * teachers expect to do 

• and are expected to do as part of their 
jobs, and what is excluded from such 
expectations. 

Ssbnfusion on this point has seriously 
impaired relations between employers 
and teachers m a number of cases wq 
ha\e observed. Such confusion has di- 
minished the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing urograms and undermined morale, 
somcmVies resulting m disillusioned 
teachers who have just one more reason 
to consider lea\mg the field. 

In an attempt to alleviate this stand-- 
off somewhat, we have developed three 
opeiatiotlal role models. Our intent is 
not to promote or recommend any par- 

, ticular employer-employee relationship, 
but" to allow both participants in the 
lelationship to better articulate their 
conception of* what it is ESL teachers 
are ta do m a given position. We begin 
by defining two extreme types, both 
deri\cd from elements, found in actual 
practice, and add a third, ideal, inter- 
mediate type.. There are probably other 
dimensions to the modelling. Thev 
would be welcome additions to a con- 
tinuing, discussion of this matter. 

On the one hand arc the teachers 
generally found in highly managed 
teaching programs with vyjell-defined 

^ curricula and little need for originality 
or innovation. They are teachers-as- 
tdchnicians. In general, technicians are 
viewed by management as interchange- 
able 1 withrany other ^teachers who meet 
the same minimal*sct of qualifications. 
More specifically, the employer may 
view technicians as: a) not expected to 
develop niaterials 6r approaches but to 
implement existing ones, usually follow- 
ing^ highly structured syllabus based 
an 'some comprehensive instructional 
theory; b) expected to teach d large 
number of hours; c) expected to adhere 
to program management policies such 
%N ^*as record keeping, hours 'On the job, 
preparation and submission of lesson 
plans, etc.; d) hireable and fireable at 
will, i.e., the relationship requires no 

q lg-terin commitment. 



From the point of view of techni- 
cians, the rolg of teacher involves: a) ^ 
low personal involvement in shaping the 
instructional process; one iherely- does 
what one is required to do, b) practical 
v concerns only, i.e., "teaching a good 
class". Theoretical matters are beyond 
the scope of the -job; c) teaching to- 
wards easily quantifiable objectives — 
lessons taught, scores increased, per- 
formance objectives met. The 1 elation- 
ship of these outcomes to more realistic 
or individual needs is not a matter of 
concern for teachers themselves, d) con- 
cern with students only in the class- 
room; e) heavy reliance on published 
materials and materials in general, espe- 
cially comprehensive packages or those 
that reflect an identifiable "approach"; 
f ) voluntary compliance with employ- 
ment and program management poli- 
cies. 

In summary,' technicians are mite- 
rials-oriented teachers who are inter- 
ested in the practical, not the theoreti- 
cal, are systematic, organized, and 
interested in minimizing the individual 
differences between students and be- 
tween teachers. Technicians believe that 
program management is the lesponsi- 
bility of the lnanagcmenf and that 
teachers' concerns are peripheral or sub- 

, ^ ordinate. 

At the other extreme are the teachers- 
as-artists. Teachers exhibiting similari- 
ties to this type are pronably far more 
numerous than those approximating the 
f technician. Artists view themselves as 
working in a elassroom-studio where 
their creativity and individuality are 
highly-valued. They believe that, a) 
teaching is an individual act which is 
heavily dependent on personality and 
experience. Many believe that ."teachers 
are born, not made", and while training 
can "be useful, personal classroom ex- 
perience is the key to development of 
good teachers; b) no existing approaches 
o'r materials are really adequate to thp 
task, so successful teaching requires a 
; great deal of personal innovation and 
creatiYenesS", c) because "approaches" 

„ are inadequate, individual "techniques" 
are more important in the success ©f 
teaching, especially techniques that are 
created by individual teachers;^ d) de^ 
termine whether Hi technique or Activity 
is successful, whether^ it works or not 
If something seems successful according 
to a teachers private criteria, that is 
enough reason to prefer it over Some- 
thing that a book or theorist has recom- 
mended; e) each student is an individual 
also, and good teachers determine ir£ 
dividual needs andnteach to them. Stu- 
dents' needs cannot and-ihquld not be 
predetermined; f) external and objective 
'measures of student success and failure 
such as- standardized tests and evalua- 
tions done by persons unfamiliar with 
the student and his or her instructional 
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experience are not valid. Such measures 
do not take into account the teachers' 
contributions, which exceed the curric-v 
ulum as defined by objectives, and they 
do not measure the affective value of 
teachers' contributions; g) the employ- 
ment situation must include substantial 
time for teachers to prepare their les- 
sons (cf. b and c y above). -Teaching 
more thay, 10 or 15 hours a week re- 
duces necessary^ creativity and leads to 
exhaustion and a deterioration of 
teacher-effectiveness; h) good teachers 
can only operate in skill areas and at 
ability levels where their interests and 
strengths apply^ 'J , 

From the point of view of an em- 
ployer, artists are preferred when: a) 
control of classroom content and proce- 
dure is believed to be the responsibility 
of individual teacheis, b) program man- 
agement is restricted to the formalities 
of class size, room assignments, schedul- 
ing, etc , c) coordination among teach- 
ers is either not necessary or is sufficient 
when conducted on an ad hoc basis;/!) 
program goals, curriculum matters, poli- 
cies regarding classroom procedure (at- 
tendance, lesson plans, etc ), and pres- 
ence on the job site are matters for 
individual teacher discretion or demo- 
cratic determination. Management's role 
is either advisory or limited to enforcing 
the decisions of individuals or the 
group., 

In summary, teachcrs-as-artists are 
characterized by a need to be free of 
program , constraints which they per- 
ceive to interfere with creativity or with 
the teachers* freedom to adapt to their 
perception of students' real needs. Art- 
ists claim to be able to achieve a high 
degree of student involvement in their 
classes because of their own com 
ment and skill at maximizing appropri 
ateness. Artists and their students 'often 
reports high degree of satisfaction with 
a class,, although this may not corrplate 
with success measured objectively. 

It .would be possible and useful to 
come] up with additional attributes .of 
both extremes (and we would be inter- 
es^qc^Jn your suggestions). What con- 
cerns us here, hovyever,^ is not the spe- 
cification of the extremes but: a) the ^ 
extent to which they are or should be 
matched in practice; t>) the degree to 
which they differ from .extreme to ex- 
treme; and ?) the degree to -which 
employers' and- employees' views of 
teacher-roles differ. The first two con- 
cerns should be * better addressed by 
teacher 'education programs anoj-'by pro- 
fession^ jpurnals and organizations. 
Certification qnd qther efforts towar(!£ 
professional standardization are relevant 
here. The third* concern should be ad- 
• dressed to employ er$,-ejther by individ- 
uals ^in the process of job-hunting, or 

Continued on ne^t page 
♦ 23. 
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, again, by professional organizations, 
Too often we have seen employers 'hire 
under an unspoken understandings of 
one or the* other role-type and get the 
opposite, to the dissatisfaction of both 
parties. There is an . obligation on em- 
ployers to articulate their conditions 
and on teachers to seek and accept only 
what they regard as professionally 
sponsible. 

. But many teachers and employers 
reject hot\ role-types and claim some- 
thing else which is often an impossibly 
inconsistent mixture of both. We believe 

» that there is an intermediate ideal, an 
ideal which defines teachers who are 
responsive to both the established goals 
of a coordinated teaching program and 
to the theoretical and practical state* 
of-the-art. Ideal teachers actively and 
continually try to achieve a balance be- 
tween individual students' needs and 

. the concerns of the broader program. 
Not surprisingly, we label our ideal 
teachers-a$-craft$men. 

In our definition of craftsmen we join 
in a /rejection of both extreme models. 
Technicians are convenient for manage- 
ment and several well-known ESL pro- 
grams seem fo be characterized by 
something approaching this* type. It is 4 
unjust to characterize the whole profes- 
sion \vith this model, however. There is 
no theory, approach, or set of materials 
which can adequately determine class- 
room practice or program design in 
ESL today. Inadequacy and inappro- 
priateness require a significant amount 
of teacher interpretation and contribtj^ 1 
tion. v Performance objectives can be iij 
strumental in defining and standardizing 

-* a « curriculum but no set of objectives 
adequately characterizes communicative 
competence in any dbmain,. Objective 
measures are useful in determining 
some aspects of performance, but many 
of the major critical\ variables remain 

t resistant to measurement. 

On the* other" hand, the artist's highly 
persqnal view of teaching precludes 
•meaningful efforts toward program con- 
tinuity and coordination. Cooperation* 
between colleagues is difficult for artists 
since one teachers goals 'and techniques 
may noj be 'compatible with another's. 
The degree to which <^gtjsts restrict 



being taught is subordinate to the man- 
net in which it is taught. Extreme tech- 
nicians believe that they c*an teach any-, 
thing, given the right 1 techniques^ ma-i 
terials and approach. Extreme artists 
also believe that their approaches are* so 
original and distinctive that they will 
work for almost anything or can be 
adapted to almost 1 anything. We reject 
these extremes because neither recog- 
nizes the importance of the most salient 
quality found in craftsmen: to begin 
with knowledge and principles 'and to 
modify them to the degree that individ- 
ual cases require but program concerns 
allow. ' 

ESL craftsmen are students ( not 
finished knowers) of the subject matter 
first, and principled and disciplined 
communicators of it second. Craftsmen 
know the language, what is known 
about it and what is not. Craftsmen also 
know how languages can and cannot be 
taught, and how they m£y be taught 
under what circumstances. All of this is 
based on critical review of the* body of 
knowledge' that cons^ru|es the profes- 
sion, not on hearsay or personal specu- 
lation. Having prepared * themselves, 
ctaftanen approach the classroom with 
a set\df principled assumptions which 
they attempt to apply in a controlled 
and consistent manner to the reality of 
the given class. 

* Because they pre students of the sub- 
ject they are able to teach over a abroad 
range of* skill areas and ability levels, 
modifying approaches accordingly. 
Their knowledge, both theoretical and 
practical, ¥ is . not bounded by personal 
experience nor embodied in whatever 
set of materials is being used. They are 
able to articulate their classes witH 
others at different levels and in different" 
skill areas because they know what is, 
or should be, taught elsewherejn a co- 
ordinated program. Craftsmen are 
acutely aware of the need for ongoing/ 
self-education. They are aware that the 
"teacher who does not seek ou| and share 
knowledge is doomed to continually 
reinventing the whefel. 

The profession of teaching ESL con- 
tains a healthy v |P et y V teacner - tv P es > 
but, in pradtice,^ve lack a definition.. 
This may be what leads so many em- 
•ployers to insist on "experience? as the , 
single most important criterion in judg- 
ing teachers, potential, or practicing. We 



themselves to certain skill areas or abil- ^re suggesting that there are more spe< 
ity levels limits their ability to articulate fk ~~ * w fW tlvnon ' pnr,< 

tJjjeir classes with others in other areas 
or levels because they are likely to Jt>e 
unfamiliar with what is taught else- 
where .and quite likely to be distrustful 
of others' techniques., 

Finally^ there is a. disturbing attitude 
toward $ie teaching act which is com- 
mon to both many artists and techni- 
cians, that is, that the subject matter 



cific criteria than that, that experience 
v cafe he evaluated* in tenris of theS^acher 
rote it has prepared a candidate^fSr. 
And the all-too-frequent conflict be 2 
tween individual teacher goals and pro- 
» gram or employer goals might be 
avoided if more, attention" were paid ,to 
the rote 'that tffe teacher, experienced 
or hot, is expected to play in the overall* 
instructional^ process^ t □ 
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CONFERENCE PAPER PRESENTATION: STEP-BY-STEP 
PROCEDURES 
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Your paper has been accepted for con- 
ference presentation. Initially you have 
a burst of pride and self-satisfaction that 
your work has been considered valuable. 
But, subsequently, you realize there are 
several issues about the presentation to 
be considered. Will you plan to read the 
paper as you have written it? Or, will 
yqu adapt the written form to an oral 
presentation: If the latter is your choice, 
how is this done? „ 

Although there are some presenters 
who literally stand in front of an audi- 
ence and read what they have re- 
searched and organized, the success of 
this approach is questionable.* Possibly, 
if you afe well-known fn your field, an ' 

* audience will allow you this type of 
latitude. However, most people who take 
part in such a session go*away feeling 
they could have read the paper them- 
selves and at their own convenience. 
The nature of conference attendance al : ~ 
lows the professional several concurrent 
options. Since sessions are chosen on the 
basis of interest, need, and ^application 
for the classroom, it is not uncommon for 
people to walk in and out until they find 
something they consider valuable. The 
-technique of reading a paper can be 

* deadly. One must always be awaj*e that 
people consider their time a precious 
asset and few will tolerate being bored. 

> How then can a writer be faithful .to 
his conference topic and, at the same' 
' time, keep his audience 'informed and 
involved? Prior to the actual presenta- 
tion, there are several options which can 
be investigated. Basic to all these ap- 
proaches is the premise that the written 
word must be supplemented.' Supple- 
ments can include: input and critiquing 
from other professionals, audiovisual aids, 

* and audteoce participation. 

No matter how thoroughly a topic has 
been researched, people in the field have 
both practical suggestions and additional 
literary resources. Other professionals are 
flattered when asked to critique another 
person's work. Even though it might take 
them considerable time to give either 
verbal or written input, it" is rare to find 
a person who would refuse this oppor- 
tunity. " \ 
Afr the most basic level, <a critique of 
the clarity of the paper can be very help- 
ful. Rewriting, no matter how frustrating 
and time-consuming, should be an in- 
herent part of paper presentation. In 
fact, subsequent to the conference, re- 
quests for papers to be published in the 
conference journal are common. Written 
—vision, at this point, is time well spent. 



by Marge Kaplan 
Rosevitte Minnesota Public Schools 

Once the writer has revised his paper, 
he should re-oujtline its contents. This 
can De used in two ways: first, as a 
skeletal framework for the verbal pre- 
sentation, and, second, as a guide for 
creating an abstract — the written sum- 
mary which will appear in the confer- 
ence program. 

Unlike the written "paper, in your 
"talking" paper audiovisual aids should 
be plentiful. Initially, with the use of an 
overhead projector, the presenter gui 
flash an outline of what he will be dis- 
cussing. The audience is then able to 
get a quick overview of the presentation 
and is better prepared to ask questions. 
This ■ is also, an excellent way to help 
people remember what you have said. 
A knowledgeable presenter must "be 
sensitive to the conference-goer who 
attends several sessions in a brief period 
of time. After the second or third pre- 
sentation, the person watching starts to 
confuse one paper or presentation with 
another and can experience conference 
"burnout." Audiovisuals will help, min- 
imize this problem. If you must read 
parts of your paper, follow the reading 
with visual examples. 

Another inclusion, often considered 
essential to conference presentations, is 
the use of the handout. Conference-goers 
like to wa^away with something they 
can take- home. Many people have been 
sent by their schools or universities and 
they are ^expected to share their experi- 
ences. When the handout should be dis- 
tributed varies with the topic presented. 
Some feel that a handout is distracting 
and should therefore be given at the end 
of the session. In this way, people have 
a written record of what has been said, 
can refer to it for ready recall, and, at 
the same time, have given their full at- 
tention to the oral presentation. Another 
approach^ is to distribute handouts as 
people walk in. This worked well in a 
group where suggestions fonjencouraging 
verbal interactions were given.* Since 
transparencies were also included in this 
presentation, the participants could 
quickly copy the information from the 
visuals and put it beside the suggestions 
on the handout. In this way, if the ob- 
server wanted to summarize the paper 
for his colleagues > at home, the data was 
^already.correjated. 

How you handle audience involvement 
is another area to be considered* Decide 
what your comfort index is in dealing 
with on-the-spot discussions, controversy 
or* problem-solving. If you don't want to 
involve other professionals, discourage 



questions or don't allow time for this to 
take place. However, this aspect of a 
presentation can be very exciting and 
can provide the discussion leader and his 
audience with supplemental information. 

One part of paper presentation that is 
rarely discussed is the financial cost. 
Transparencies and Handouts arc expen- 
sive. Who is expected to finance these 
extras? Several resources a're available 
and should be investigated. In some in- 
stances, your conference program chair- 
person- may have funds for this purpose. 
Or, your school or university may allow 
use of their facilities. If these are not 
options, the presenter must consider 
financing the expenses himself and sub- 
mitting the N Jnll^as a deductible profes- 
sional expense. 

'Now that you have intellectually 
digested your solicited professional, 
critique^, revised your written paper, 
decided on audiovisuals and prepared 
them, and structured the type of audi- 
ence 'participation you feel comfortable 
with, it is professionally obligatory to 
practice and time your "talking paper". 
Using your skeletal-outline, coordinate;- 
when and- where you want <o jh el ude 
your audiovisuals and then rehearse ex- 
actly what will be presented. Although 
M presenters lrave often had considerable 
experience talking to groups, the flu- 
. idity. and coherence of your presentation 
will be improved by practice and will 
free you to deal with your live audience. 

At this point, you are ready. However, 
don't forget \ one important detail — how 
you look, or in more sophisticated terms, 
your professional demeanor. Although 
there will b^ many people at the confer-* 
ence who Will J>e wearing informal cloth- 
ing, you may be surprised to find that 
presenters are often wearing Suits and 
dresses. Being dressed more formally 
adds a dimension of specialness 1o how 
you think of yourself and how your<audi- 
i ence perceives you. Never underestimate 
how valuable this is. 

Although anxieties andj nervousness 
may precede your presentation, once you 
begin an air of confidence is important. 
You are -a professional. You have some- 
thing valuable to offer and the tone you 
set should corroborate this. 4 4 

After all your preparations, you st«u*d 
before your audience* 1 and give your 
paper. Afterwards, be critical and an- 
alyze what went well §nd what meeds 
-improvement. Many times you are asked 
to present the same paper again. So, 
keep all your notes, you master copies 
for handouts and your transparencies. 
After having, gone through this experi- 
ence, you should feel a sense of profes- 
sional growth and achievement. You 
have added a new dimension to your 
skills and have shared information that 
you have researched and synthesized 
with other professionals. You are^to be 
congratulated! v 
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A DIALOG IN VERSE CONCERNING 
ENGLISH TEACHING 

(an excerpt) 

by Michael Skupin 
University of Houston 

Prof. Malleus accosteth Prof. Forceps 
Malleus. 

My students writhe and squirm; at times 

they doze. 
Beneath the Spartan mask* their boredom 

shows. 

They doodle, sigh and daydream while I 

sing , 
Of prepositions, and the joy they bring. 
They die a thousand' deaths, they say, 

before » 
The hours up; they fidgety sleep, some 

more. * 4 

They curse the clock, and hate the cla«* 

like Hell; f 
Some file their nails, all strain to hear 

the bell. 

I rant, ^cajole and brandish charts and 
books;! 

They sclwl there sullen-faced with. 

martyrsXlooks. 
Nor clashVf rods, projector* blinding 

ray, 

Nor chalkboard true commands tl»#as 
they stray. 

' The choicest fruits of yon ditto jnachine 
I spread tmflame then), still they sit 
serene. 

When old Ulysses to the mast was bound, 
At least his ears were teased by Siren 

* sound; 

But my disciples, like his wax-eared 
crew > *" 

Glide off I know not where and dream 
anew. * 

* While yet my ^farewell echoes on the 

•breeze, 

Their books' are gathered, and they 
clutch their keys. ' ± 

-And lo! the zombie throng that shuffled 
in , 

Goes frisking forth to dally, loaf and sin. 

I hear a varied v babble as they go, 

s Oi heathen tongues; the Bard's they do 
forgo. 

Now lordly coaches bear the gang away, 
And I bewail another wasted day. ^ 
Like Jeremiah now I roam the hall, 

. Lamenting that I even tried at all. 

/ 

And yet, .as* I, distracted, pause to grieve, 
I see your class, my colleague, will not 
leave. 

Still, still they press with. questions, still 
^itey^yeam 

For words andjphrases: they are wild to 
learn. 

Behold, Juan leaps and pushes back nis 
chair. 

IJis eyes*are wide, his hand is ir> the air. 
Stalwart Mohammed scribbles what you 



And Helmut goes not answerle^way, Forceps. * 1 1 > ^ 

Nor Yakov keen will let you go until yQ J ^ vourself t00 ' low and me 'too 

You bless him, and his ears have had jAfc s 

their fill. Vou MfflEffl^t'improve your- style, and so 

Like Gideon's squadrons drinking at the , j o j^p 

shor f> i? t ' , .... /Let^takelf^valk; Fll catch a JatSr bus. 

They lay their books not down while ^ haw a drink> , and then, we can 

hearkning more: . discuss ' 

Their dictionaries proud are^et to hand. The stJvtus v of g nglish as a tra de: 

No TOEFL-terrors fright this doughty ^ breakthroughs , fads and theories 

^ an ^' , . ,ii that have made 

Reructantly they part. They warble clear T]u$ i angua g e . t eachiiig business so in- 

The new-discovered tongue they re vo lved. • 

learning here. „ We >]] pic j. through them until your prob- 

A Delphi-pilgrim, humble I Beseech, solved. ^ 

Oh, spurn me not, but teach me fiow to ^ 



teach! 
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Malleus. « 
But soft! I hear a colleague s charges 0 
roar. 

It is no* riot; lie expounds his lore. 
Now see, before a rainbow chart he 

stands. \ 
He opens* not 'his mouth, buttwaveV his 

hands. / 
He smites the colors with his wand, as 

when ' •/ 
Coocl Moses struck the rock for thirsty * 

nieti. , - 

Now shrieks and cries of students fill the 
air. 

■ TjiSir braills «re* puzzled and their hearts 
despair. 

7 he glowering Sphynx 1 now beckons, 
\iow doth quell 
The igg/ns that from . their fevered k 
* thr<3pLkL swell. 
In vain they elambr^ill he spurs 'them ' 
on, 

Breaks silence omly when he sees a yawn- """"N 
The color-blind, abandoned on the way, p 
Do pant and squint, but eauilot join tfce J 

fray. ** „ - 

Survivors, though, 'who master every 
*hue, 

Like Siegfried, full of Fafnirs blood, 

construe % 
Exotic meanings in the world around; 
Some see a striped sweater, they, a 

sound. ' • f 

Whqje volumes wfif on* neckties, socks ^ 

and skirts,. . V ^ % 

And mystic runes inscribed on tie-dyed 

shirtsj**'- . 
. The sun*tV richness and, the bowers 4 

shade ^ * 3q 

Will ke6p them well-read when- their 

idioms 'fade. . fK 
' We leave you, druids, to your language 4 
bright, * * * 

Beyond our reach, bdt not beyond our 

sight. * % ' 

Forceps. * ^ 
In vino Veritas, I say. Let's have a beer 
^ And falk about the tripks of our career. U 
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CHINA 



Continued from page 9 



on* China explain that Chinese people - 
who)i>ecome good friends of foreigners 
may occasionally avoid their' friends for 
short periods of .time. These, brief ^is- . 
appearances are spmetimes due ta pres- 
sures, overt or covert, from leaders wish- < 
mg to ensure, that their pBtople do indeed 
exercise, caution "in dealing >vith foreign- 
ers. Foreigners seldom hear of problems ' 
that Chinese people may be having with" 
their leaders, but if they' should, old 
China hands advise them nev£r to* in- 
tervene*. ' 

On the plus side, we have ali^ady 
made a number of good friends for life. 
We have been freely exploring • every 
nook and cranny of our city by bus, by 
bicycle, and on foot and discovering its 
secrets and surprises 1 . We have asked for 
and received permission to visit villages 
in the countryside normally elt^ed /to 
foreigners, where no westerner has teen* 

¥ seen for the past thirty years and ^ew 
before that. Our students m«sjt\ be 
among the most eager and willing in the 
wofld. We are finding China ip general 

• and northeastern China in particular a 
challenge and an adventure.' To all who 
may be contin^ dur way, whether- .by 
plane or by armchair, welcome aboard! 

Note: Any visitor to China will want to 
do some background reading. There 
are many' excellent books out on 
China, both old ,and new. Our favor- . 
ites are, in order of : p reference: 

The Chinese: Portrait of a People, by 

John Fraser 
Chinese Shadows , by Simon Leys 
In the People's Republic, by Orville 

Schell 

Stilwett and the American Experienci 

in China, by Barbara Tuchman 
Red Star Over China, by Edgar Snow 



COLORLESS.GREEN IDEAS 

by Gregg Singer 
Ohio University 

What Means Ungrammatical? ^ 

\. It teas a Pomeranian I think, but I 
don't think so. 

Malloy, Samuel Beckett 

y. This is one of those things whtch 
rounds Jiarder to play than it sounds. 
NfRC disc jockey 

III. Keep shampoo out of eyes. If it does, 
wash out with water. 
* Shampoo label • 



VI. With the radio, blaring, she goes -driv- 
ing just as fast as she can now; 'She . 
forgot all about the library sh& told * 
her old man, now. 

Fun, Fun, Fun, The Beach Boy^ 

V. — You supfwse that I couhi walk across 
* the bay at low tide? ' 
— You might could. 1 * 

Save during the Structuralist hiatus, 
the problem^ of 'correctness' has always 
been a bugaboo for serious students of 
language. In a sense, post-Chomskyean 
linguistics has brought us full ^circle to 
the prescript vists of the 18th centurv; * 
again, linguistic principles are to be un- 
earthed by discriminating well- from 
ill.formed pieces of language. 
. Unfortunately though, grammatical^*— 
as a concept seems unwilling to stand 
still. The current tendency is to .regard 
'deviant* words, sentences, or discourses 
as performance errors — that is, fi errors 
which occur somewjiere between the 
brains ideal language capacity and the' 
iiouth. I would submit, though, that all 
,6f the *above sentences are clearly 'de'J^ 
viant' in some sense, but none arefthe 
fesult of performance errors. In tact, 
none* of -them are even mistake's' in the 
sense that Zwicky, Fromkin,»and others 
have used the word. 

The simples? form of deviance to ac- 
count for is' dialectal variance as in V. 
There exists apparently a rule in North 
Carolina English which permits the sub- 
stitution of 'could' for 'be able to'. In 
SAE, two modals can never come back 
to back except irr putting sentences, ^ 
e.g., 'I dan, caalr^, - % 

The other exaftnjples are more difficult 
to account for, though. Do the Beach 
Boys , have a rule stating: 'About' can 
never occur twice in the same sentence, 
especially if it interferes with rhyme 
and meter-? I doubt it; yet few qan de- 
tect the deviance of this sentenf^ with- 
out prompting* \ * 

Is Beckett, in I., unaware of the y or- 
diriary implications of doubling nega- * 
tion? Does advertising copy have its 
own grammar such that III. is an 'ac- 
ceptable' sentence pair? Or does a radio, 



announcer dialedt t exist which regular- 
izes semantic tangles like II.? I think 
not. 

a What the widespread acceptance of 
sentences such as these seems to suggest 
*is that the actual standard we, as users 
of. language, apply to language is one of 
intelligibility. The only sentences which 
actually slow us down are those in 
which cjeviance ambiguates (vulgar 
verb!) the speaker's intent. I'm certain 
that those shampoo directions were 
written by a native speaker and passed 
the muster of countless^advertising ex- 
ecutives. III. is only ungrammatical if 
grammatically is defined as 'those Ut- 
terances which a trained linguist "will 
accept after reflection', 

fipfinted from Ohio TESOL News. 
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IT WORKS 



Edited by Darlen^ Larson^ 

= New York University 

Thanks again to Richard Yorkey for 
sharing lesson ideas that he has found 
successful. The following lesson descrip- 
tions were first presented at the Ontario 
TESOL Conference in Toronto, Decem- 
ber, 1980. The TESOL Newsletter is 
pleased to have them in "It Works." 

PAIRED "PRACTICE 

by Richard Yorkey 

St. MichaeVs College 

One enjoyable way to get intermediate* 
ESL students to interact with each other 
is to f challenge them with art! There are 
two interaction activities of this kind 
that I have found particularly useful. 

Picture That! 

Materials for this kind of oral lan- • 
guage practice are very simple to pre- 
pare and easy to retrieve from your files 
whenever there is time for this "struc- 
tured interaction." 

Students, wprk in pairs. Student A is 
given a, picture such as the following: 



^Yotir partner has a picture with 
^stick figures* which he or she will de- 
scribe to you. Yon must not look at 
the picture! fust -listen, and as your 
partner describes each detail, recreate 
the picture by drawing it in the frame 
below. If your partner's directions do 
not seem clear, ask for clarification. 
Your purpose is to make your picture 
as similar as possible to the one being 
described to you. When you have 
finished, look at the original picture. 
Compare the two pictures and discu^ 
any differences with your partner. 

The beauty of this activity, aside from 
its ease and speed of preparation, is that 
students get immediate feedback. The 
accuracy of the communication or com- 
prehension is quickly verified simply by 
comparing the drawing with the original 
picture. In addition to this pedagogical 
advantage, there is the great amusement 
that* students enjoy when they compare 
all the art work of the class. 

Picture Differences 

In this language interaction, each one 
of a pair of students is given a picture 
that is similar but not exactly alike. 
Their tasx is to discover in what ways 
the pictures are the same and different. 
For example, each student is given one 
of the pictures below and the following 
directions: 





— !— r 
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Stick figures or stylized drawings of 
an unusifal scene are best. There should 
be enough detail to elicit a reasonable 
stretch of descriptive language but not 
too much so that the drawing is clut- 
tered or the communication takes too 
long. The picture can be pasted inside 
a manila folder so.thflrT^Student A can 
easily see the picture while describing jt,, 
but Student B cannot see it. Student A 
is given the following directions with 
*he picture: 

Your task is to describe this picture 
to your partner. Your description must 
be accurate enough so that he or she , 
* can draw a similar picture. Your part- 
ner must not look at the picture] He 
or she can only listen, ask for clari- 
fication, and draw what you describe* 
Af terVyonr partner has drawn the pic- 
ture from your description, compare 
the two pictures and discuss any dif- 
ferences. * ' 

\ 

Student B is given a paper v on which 
is a blank box, the^ame size as^'s pic- 
's, and -the following directions: 




You and your partner have pic^ires 
that are similar but not exactly alike. 
Describe your picture to each other 
in order to discover their differences. 
Do not look at each other's picture! 
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Discover * verbally, not visually, at 
least a dozen ways m which the pic- 
tures are different. 

For teachers who do not have the time 
or the talent to draw pictures, duplicate 
illustrations might be cut from two mag- 
azines and then, with typewriter correc- 
tion fluid, certain things be blocked out 
and slight differences' added." Again, fhe 
accuracy of the communication or com- 
prehension can be immediately verifiecl 
when the two pictures are compared. 

For this interaction activity, students 
are given the task but no guidance* tfn 
•liow to proceed. Most of them start at 
some specific point (the bus or the signs 
in the shop, for example, or they start 
at the left and work towards the right — 
although several of my Arab students 
reversed this direction,). Somfe students, 
however, begin with a more global ap- 
proach. In the case of one pair,, when a . 
student started this way (*'I Ijave a street 
scene with a bus on the right and build- 
ings on the left"), his partner inter- 
rupted her to say, "No, no — thinjc by 
think." When this failed to communicate 
his meaning, he repfbcesscd {he message 
and said, "Only one think at a time." 
Somehow his partner understood this 
and so she started with the windows at^ 
tbe upper le£t — and there they quickly 
discovered the first difference. 

Activities of this kind, which include 
common everyday words, often reveal 
surprising and serious gaps in vocabu- 
lary. These students (at v a -high inter- 
mediate level) had^ just been reading 
about deductive logic and had learned - 
sueh words as deduction, ambiguity, 
jrrejnise, and inference. But they were 4 
not sure of the word for curtains (and 
in fact at first used their native language 
word, cortinas)". Not familiar with the 
word pofe, N they resorted'to calling it a r> 
flag stick. 

Picture differences can sometimes be 
especially designed to test lexical or 
phonological problems caused by inter- • 
ferences of the native language — for ex- 
ample, library for bookstore, or as in this 
particular picture, the "pronunciation 
contrast of Hal and Al. 

Incidentally, for^paired practice of this 
kind, a language lab can be useful. In 
most current language laboratories, it is 
possible to connect two students to- 
gether so that they can converse with 
each other as if they were speaking on 
a telephone. A simple patch cord be- 
tween the two inputs on the control con- 
sole allows the two students to com- 
municate witriout interfejyjug'with others 
in the lab. Furthermore, the teacher or * 
lab monitor can listen 1 in, or -even record 
the conversation. Students enjoy listen- 
infl^to themselves afterward* and many 
of_jbe N error analysis studies that my 
graduate students ^conduct are based on 
the recorded data. □ 
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ROLE PLAYING IN CLL FOR THE ESP 
CLASSROOM 

by Gregory J. Thompson o 
* Yamagachi University, Japan 

This paper describes the use of role 
playing in the Community, Language # 
Learning (Curran, 1972) milieu Xo 
create an atmosphere for learners of En- 
glish for Special Purposes that will en- 
able them, to correct their own grammar 
errors, incorporate a specialized vocabu- 
lary into their conversation, and work 
toward attaining independence in using 
English for their occupational purposes, 
fclasses, averaging from 6-10 learners, 
were conducted at large companies in 
Japan whose members were training to 
go abroad for business trips. 

Each class meeting was oYganized 
around a task-oriented role play devel- . 
oped by the instructor based on real 
problems faced by the company. On one 
occasion management trainees were 
given the following hypothetical prob- 
lem: 

.The Bun Film Company, a major film 
producing firnf, relies on export sules for 
. about 50% of its income. Recently, hpwe\er, 
the rising value of the yen has decreased 
incoming revenues from abroad. Unfortu- 
nately, domestic sales are saturated so ttie- 
company's 'future expansion depends on how 
well it can compete on- the world market, 
thus making any drastic price "hike self- 
defeating In addition, the Japanese govern- 
. ment, under pressure from foreign countries 
to reduce j k huge trade surplfls, %has irfged 
Marge exporters (including Buji) to .volun- 
tarily curb sports b> If exports are not 

* restricted, there is a chance that foreign 
countries, will retaliate with protectionist 

> tariffs that wtfuld hamper efforts to expand 
world trade. If the company does curb ex- 

, ports, 'however, there is a danger that com- 
' pany growth would be halted and an, over- . 
abundance of personnel would lead to 
b^jnkfyptcy i 
Learners were instructed to look up 
meanings of new words and to read t the 

' passage bejore conning to class. During 
the learning session they were given^ a 
situation and task based on the, problem 
assigned for .reading: 
Situation — faace: The executive meeting 
room 4 

Time: Ahout 11:00 P.M. 

People Present: Chairman of the Board 

President 

Vit-e President — General ^Afi^s 
Vice Presi(lent-^Personnel v - 
Vice President — Accounts 
Vice President — Export Sales 
Vjce Resident — Domestic Sales 

Task — To reach a consensus* on a major 
policy decision concerning exports that will 
help the company without damaging the 
company's external relation^. 

Learners assigned rolef to each other 
and began the meeting around a con- 
ference table. The instructor assumed 

* the role of language counselor (Curran, 
Q ie )76:26) placing himself behind the* 
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circle of learners free to move*, behind 
each of them as necessary. A* tape re- 
corder and attached microphone (with * 
cord long enough to reach each learner 
and with an on/off switoh that* con- 
trolled the tape recorder) was placed in 
the center of the table. As learners be- 
gan ^working on the task, t-he instructor 
positioned himself behind each speaker. 
If the speaker had no grammatical errors 
and was> clearly able to communicate his 
idea, the counselor tapped him lightly 
on the shoulder to acknowledge that 
what he had said was correct and under- 
standable. The speaker, in turn, repeated 
the utterance into the microphone. If, 
on the other hand, a speaker made gram- 
matical or rhetorical errors, the coun- 
selor in a non-judgmental tone rephrased 
the speaker's utterance. Tl|e speaker then 
repeated the corrected version into the 
» microphone,, ^He session continued in 
this mariner runtil the task was com- 
pleted or until the group decided to 
postpone action on the problem — usually 
about 60 minutes. 

During the remaining class time, the 
instructor played back the tape so that 
learners ccuxld hear their problem-solv- 
ing efforts in English after which they 
were given fiv e minutes of silence to re- 
flect' on the experience and to write 
down questions or comments, if any. 
Learners v\ere | iree to .make comments 
or ask' questions after 'this period, but 
.jhe -instructor avoided direct explana-^ 
tions, encouraging learners to assume an 
inductive approach in solving their lan- 
guage problems (since at their level that* 
is what they would have to do anyway ) . 
Supplemental readings taken from news- 
papers vvere provided to expose learners 
{o |hc new vocabulary through a differ- 
"cut medium. In the following class ses-" 
sion, the instructor supplied dopies of 
the transcript of the taped role play for 
learners' reference. 

All learners^ in the class hatl had, ap- 
proximately 10 years of training in En- 
glish, so none vvere considered rank 
beginners. Based on Curran's (1976:28- 
30) classifications of psychological de"- 
pendence on the counselor where stage 
I is total dependence and stage V is total 
independence, most learners fell into 
stages III and IV. Curran (1976:33) 
. suggests that learners in these stages 
need the counselor only for immediate 
correction of grammar errors and for 
idioms and subtle expressions. 

This particular course consisted of 16 
role plays ranging from topics describing 
personnel problems to marketing re- 
search problems.. The tallowing is an- 
other example of a cOnference-r,oom role 
play: ** v 

Problem: 

The Buji Film Company is a major Japa- 
nese film and camera producer. During the 
70's the company, due to astute maifage- 



ment and quality engineering, penetrated 
the world market with its products. It even 
showed signs of threatening its giant com- 
petitor, Westtnan Godak. Success, however, 
is the product of good planning— planning 
that must he 'begun years in advance based 
on sound analysis of market trends. 

The trends for the 80's do not look so 
bright for Buji should the company continue 
its present colirse of production. It seems 
that the development of sophisticated video 
equipment is cliallenging the present-day 
movie film (and perhaps still photography 
as well ) for recording events Indeed, when 
a family can watch on their own television 
.set home movie* of themselves, a visible 
tlireat*?o conventional film seems imminent. 

Task: * t 

1., Define the problem of the threat of video 
tape to the conventional film industry. 

2. Make predictions about the marketability 
of \ ideo tape and conventional film b> 
1985 4 

S. Take necessary steps to allow Buji to 
compete and expand either in conven- 
tional film, video tape, or both. 

In other classes, role plays that dealt 
with courtroom drama and government 
reorganization contributed to the devel- 
op ment of a specialized \ocabulary in 
the political and legal fields. 

Besides building specialized Vocabu- 
laries m learners, CLL-role play lessons 
enabled students to systematically deal 
with their own grammatical problems 
while minimizing the threat of being.cor- 
rected by an authoritarian teacher. »In 
addition, learners were required to deal 
with their insecurities about expressing 
their ideas in English. There is no limit 
in type or number of role play^that can 
be developed for 'this puipose.^ □ 
j^REFEREXCEs 
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I HEARS, I SPEAKS, I READS, 
I WRITES, WHY I FAUIN? 

by Iona L. Anderson 
Medgar Evars College 

When a shadent us^es syntactic pat- 
terns like I hears; I talks, I reads or I 
writes he is generally labeled uneducated 
and unintelligent. These negative conno- 
tations brand the student as inferior, 
' and he commands no respect. The fact 
is that Black English is a rule-governed 
system of language, historically linked to 
a West African culture that was trans- 
ported to the New World at the'tlme of 
slavery. Both students and teachers need 
to become aware of the contrastive lin- 
guistic features that may or may not be 
appropriate language performance for 
certain situations. In the Exploration of 
language, one observes a teaching/learn- 
ing process in action". This is a new 
concept for teachers who have been 
traditionally trained,. 

The classroom ought to be an organic 
learning environment where active par- 
ticipation and creative teaching, learning 
.experiences take place. But this educa- 
tional concept* is based upon new phil- 
osophies and new theories that are in 
conflict with the way teachers have been 
trained in the past. Under old philoso- 
phies historically observed in Aristotle's 
"realism" and Plato's "idealism", teachers 
have been trained to be the only author- 
ity in the classroom, to initiate and direct 
all discussions, to implement a pre- 
scribed curriculum, to instil] Western 
European values and morals, and to ex- 
pect, every student to achieve at the 
same rate and in, the same way. 

The criticisms launched against these 
philosophies derive largely from the fact 
that they ignore the sensorimotor needs 
of the individual, set unobtainable goals; 
overlo6k* the possibility of error; cannot 
deal with failure; and most importantly, 
deemphasize the cultural antf linguistic 
experiences students bring with them to 
the classroom. 

T The history of education and its pro- 
gress has become* an international con- 
cern since the formation of the United 
Nations. Many authors (Faure et alT, 
1972) noted economic progress had the 
most influence on the development of 
an education system. However, socio- 
political developments are now progres- 
sively beginning to influence education 
*As more skills were needed for techno- 
logical progress so also were more peo- 
ple trained, to perform these skills. 
Focusing orr °the social aspects of life, 
the authors noted that education in a 
primitive society was family oriented 
and revolved around learning from par- 
ents or listening to tales passed down 
.from older folks. Education remained 
static until * the Industrial Revolution 
J )ularized it. However, James (1909) 



and Dewey (1956), in attempting to 
, bring meaning, to education, reviewed 
the ancient concept of learning in prac- 
tical social situations where the individ- 
- ual through problem solving is responsi- 
ble for his own education. Studies like 
these remained isolated ones and .have 
difficulty in being implemented. As a 
result of? the Civil Rights movement in 
America in the 1950s and 1960s Ameri- 
can education received a jolt. Minorities 
were demanding equal opportunities to 
obtain the "good Jife" of which educa- 
tion is considered the necessary factor, 
America was unprepared to meet the 
educational demands of the minonty 
groups who, either immigrated or mi- 
grated to inner cities especially in the 
nofth. Th£ federal, state and local gov- 
ernments started' funding research stud- 
ies to advance democratic principles 
within necessary educational reform. 

Recent studies in child development 
and growth conducted by Winnecott, 
Piaget, Maslow and others are gradually 
influencing educators to look at* each 
child's learning .style based upon his 
maturation levels his interests, his mo- 
tivation, his "sociocultural backgrounds, 
his verbal and his non-verbal linguistic 
behavior. 

Modern linguists are also making sig- 
nificant contributions to the learning 
process. There are movements toward 
the pragmatics of language communica- 
tion and discourse, toward the process 
of learning rather than toward the end 
product, toward social interaction -and 
shared experiences, and toward language 
as a common core in everyday life. Lin- 
guists are bringing an awareness of the 
how, why, arid what of language learn- 
ing and an appreciation, of the intricacies 
of humajY language m a regional and 
geographic * context. The socio-linguists 
in particular have sparked considerable 
interest *in second language learning, 
bilingual education, and dialectic, /hffer- ' 
• ences in language. They are pointing up 0 
the importance of language on the devel- 
opment of "self* and this linkage be- 
tween language apd self can hardly be 
overestimated. Teachers have not been 
required to study the anthropological 
nature of language development,* lin- 
guistics or second language teaching 
methods needed to understand the prob- 
lems facing jhe linguistically .diverse 
groups in their midst. Because society is 
threatened by change and because edu- 
cation is a reflection of society, the prob- 
lem of mi§education continues. Many 
young folks become pushouts or drop- 
outs. Many who aspire for higher learn- 
ing find themselves enrolled in remedial 
classes in <?ollege because 'they had not 
been giVon the fundamental basic skills 
for continued learning in their previous 
educational experiences. 
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The newly instituted ESL/ESD Pro- 
gram is designed t<3 focus attention on 
those linguistic differences wrn'ch have 
become barriers to upw^d mobility aca- 
demically, socially^ or vocationally for 
those who are learning English as a 
Second Language oj Standard English 
as a Second Dialect. The deficiencies 
these students hav#do not imply cogni- 
tive impovenshmenf"~but years of de- 
prived educational opportunity in which 
they simply were not taught the lan- 
guage of economic survival even though 
they needed it in order to succeed in 
the educational world. \ 

The philosophy behind\the ESL/ESD 
program is that given due respect for 
one's native language or dialect /experi- 
ences every stuoent can learn s/tandard 
English. Students become av^are that 
knowing more than one lan^age oi* 
dialect has an educational advantage. 
The key to survival and success is know- 
ing what language is\ippronriate to use 
in various life situations. ' 

Because there have been many studies, 
in teaching the bilingual person, there 
are ' programs designed to meet this 
specific need. However, little or no, at- 
tention was given • to second dialect, 
speakers until very recently. The recent 
1979 Ann Arbor Decision that mandated 
the schools to teach standard* English 
will perhaps spark research "coming and 
eventually programs will be developed 
to meet the needs of students speaking 
Black English. 

Before the^ESL ESD project was* 
written and funded, ESL students had 
become college dropouts because they, 
lacked the necessary communication 
skills to function in the classroom. The 
retention rate for ESD students was 
Ally low. They were constant repeat- 
f the freshman basic skills classes' . 
College faculty to some degree recog- 
nized that language differences played a 
significant role in thek progress of the 
second language learners, but the lan^ 
guage difference ^between- standard En- 
glish and* Black English was obscure. 
Spciolinguists, namely 'Stewart, 'Shuy, 
Dillard, Labov and others upon observ- 
ing Black students in their x>wn environ- - 
ments noted that they were communicat- 
ing adequately within 'that milieu, and 
that their inability to achieve in school 
had nothing to*do*with cognitive deficits-. 
The problpm was considered an attitu- 
dinal 6ne as white teachers looked at 
second dialect students as incapable of 
learning; or as blacks themselves believed 
that white society had to accept their 
new attention to "blackness." As a result * 
of these attitudinal studies mainly con- 
ducted by Stanford Center for Research 
and Development in Teaching (1976), 
Washington reacted defensively to ig- 
nore this sensitive area of human con- 

' # Continued on next page 
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flict and to stop', funding any programs 
directed to the language needs of Black 
students. Because of this neglect stu- 
dents are witnessing extreme difficulties 
in reading and writing in standard En- 
glish as they ^move up the grades 
through high school or attempt to enter 
the colleges. We, as educators, must 
take another critical look at what is 
happening to our youth. We must face 
the pf&blems of miseducation much 
earlter^in a child's life and move to re- 
duce or remove the extreme remeoliation 
experienced in later life. 

Although both ESL and E$D students 
need to become linguistically competent, 
in theiinal analysis, the approach to the 
teaching/learning process is difficult. 
The ESL students need a longer period ** \>he keep hittin' on me 
of time to practice listening and speak- 9) The dropping of letters 
ing English to extend their vocabulary « p» f Qr <<gu jp > 
within the content materials, to distin 



3) The substitution of /N/ for -ing. 
• Bein for Being 

Coin for Going 

4) Substitution of d for th at the begin- 
ning and ending of words * 

Dey for they wid for with 
Dis for this 

5) ' Substitution of f for th at the ends 
of words and sometimes in the middle 
of words 

mouf for mouth brofer for brother 
monf for* month * * 
teef for teeth 

6) ^Substitution oH'for th , 
tank for thank 
trough for through . 

7) Subject noun pronoun redundancy 
My mother she at hom^ / 

, t His friend he Jike me 
>&) Prepositions in different places 



guish fhose comparative linguistic differ- 
ences creating language interferences 
with the target language, and to under* 
stand the use of idomatic expressions in 
English. For the *ESD 'student the em- 
phasis is on contrasting those phono- 
logical, syntactical and semantic aspects 
of standard English, thaj differ from 
Black English. Attention? is given to oral 
production of language and its relation- 
ship to reading and writing in Standard 
English. Many of these students were 
never made aware of the difference be- , 
tween the two tinguistjc systems until 1 
they entered these ESD classes in our 
college. Psychologically, they are moti- , 
vated to learn' these differences, espe- 
cially since no effort is made to ridicule 
anyone's language but to respect it. Us- 
ing students cultural and linguistic back- 
grounds, instructors move them to ex- 
plore all phases of the teaching/learning • 
process 1 in moving towards mastery of 
a new language or dialect. When stu- 
dents are exposed to tracing the roots of 
their language and culture, they discover 
not only the importance of language, but 
also the fun one can have in learning 
to use language in the context of life's 
experiences. For example, the instructor 
extracts those features of -language that 
students use in their everyday discourse 
and focusesJkeaching on those features. 

The following examples point up the 
differences between Black English sys- 
tems and standard English. 

1) Verb and noun agreement differences 
between the two dialects 



"lef" for "left" 

The above grammatical and phono- 
logical structures are a few of the Biack 
vernacular structures that are contrasted 
to standard English. By means of the 
appropriate exercises, minimal jfcirx, dic- 
tation, cloze procedures, pronunciation 



gajnes or dialogues, students practice 
standard English usage for short periods 
of time* several days per week. 

In summStion, teaching students* today 
means changing from old philosophies 
to new ones, selecting those theoretical 
concepts that consider the "whole chjld" 

. or the humanistic approach to leafning. 
It means more attention to selecllng in- 
teresting, relevant materials,^tnd to-- — 
training teachers at all levels — early 
childhood through college — to employ 
new methodology in new settings based 
upon new knowledge about language 
learning. Teacher training institutions 
need to prepare teachers for the "real 
world" by requiring courses in* the na- 
ture of language, cultural linguistics 
and other disparate disciplines related 
to language. Iifstead of the required 6 
credits in reading before receiving a 

• license to teach, it should be 6 credits 
in language. In the integration of all of 
the language arts skills, reading and 
writing problems will dirrfinish. " □ 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Faure. D , H Felipe, A R Kaddoura, 11 
Lopes. A l*etrovsky, including reading Perhaps 
with concentration M Rahnema, and F. C Ward 
LEARNING TO BE' THE WORLD OF EDUCA- 
TION TODAY 'AND TOMORROW London , 
United Nations. UNESCO, and George Harrup 

and Co. 1972. . 

2 Dewey, J SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. New. 
York. D, C. Heath and Company, 1956. 

(Reprinted from GUNY News) 
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I talks 
I reads 
I writes 



He speak 
He read 
He write 
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2)> Omission of the verb to be. (See ex- 
O ample 6) 
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ENGLISH GRAMMATICAL 
TERMINOLOGY FOR THE LANGUAGE 
TEACHEft 

Lev I. Soudek 
Northern Illinois University 

< 

Modern gfanfmatical terminology does 
present many vexing problems for ESL/ 
EFL teachers and their students. New 
developments in linguistic theory, the . 
growth of cross-discipline^pproaches 
such as psycholinguistics or ireurolinguis- 
tics, new schools and methodologies in 
applied linguistics, all these have brought 
• abbut a stream of new terms, Even more 
annoying is the overburdening of older 
established terms with scores of new „ 
denotations. Unfortunately,' textbook au-; 
thors and writers of articles and reviews 
in our areas often do not bother to define 
or at least to characterize the terms they 
use. % 

In this respect, Professor Crystal's 
new paperback Dictionary (see below 
for references) is an excellent tool to 
be kept on the language teachers desk. 
Crystal is a well-known British scholar 
who has specialized in several areas ofc 
applied linguistics. This is why his Dic- 
tionary is exceptionally strong in its 
» focus on applications of linguistic sci- . 
ence. Many of his more than two thou- 
sand terms are given extensive coverage, 
similar to that of an encyclopedia, with 
* lucid descriptions *nd examples. * 

Alice Maclins Reference Guide to En- 
glish represents a different genre. Much 
more practically oriented, it is a treat for 
the language teacher as well as for inter- 
mediate and advanced non-native stu- 
dents of English It is a very* useful 
glossary of rhetorical, grammatical, and^ 
compositional terms and problem areas j 
facing the foreign learjier who tries to 
cope with, mainly, the written norm of 
English in academic or business settings. 
Close to tyS hundued main sections, in 
alphabetical order, deal, with problems * 
of English grammar and usage, with 
specific focus on the needs of the foreign 
learner. Hundreds of secondary tetfrns 
(all listed and crossrreferenced in a^ 
thorough and synoptic index) are char-^ 
acterized and exemplified in numerous 
subdivisions of 1 the main sections. The 
book has* illuminating passages on the 
use of prepositions, articles, idioms and 
many other areas vital in our never- 
ending attempts, to explain and teach 
English. It is a useful and very practical 
reference tool for our daily problems in 
language instruction. □ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

David Crystal* A First Dictionary of Linguistics 
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THE CASE FOR NARROW READING 

by Stephen D. Krashen 
University of Southern California 1 

Our tendency in both second lan- 
guage and 'foreign language teaching 
has been to supply students with input 
on a variety of topics. "Readers", for 
example, "typically include several dif- 
ferent sorts of articles and stories, and 
introductory courses in literature usually 
give the student only one (short) exam-' 
pie of each author s ^work. These prac- 
tices derive from the premise that ex- 
posure to different styles and genres is 
beneficial. ✓ 

The purpose of this note is to suggest 
that narrow reading, and perhaps nas^ 
row input in general^ is more efficient 
for second language acquisition. I am 
suggesting, in other words, early rather 
than late specialization in the second 
language acquisition' career of acquirers, 
encouraging reading on only one topic, 
and several* books by the same author 'in 
eariy and intermediate stages. 

The case for narrow reading is' based 
on the idea that the acquisition of both 
structure and voca^bulbcry. comes from 
many exposures in a comprehensible 
context, we acquire new structures and 
words wl\en we understand the mes- 
sages, many messages, they encode 2 
Narrow reading facilitates this -process 
in se>eral \va>s. First, smce-t?trcrrWflter- 
has favorite expressions and a "distinc- 
tive st>le, and since each topic has its 
own vocabulary and discourse as well, 
narrow reading provides built-in review. 
Second, familiarity with context is a 
tremendous ^facilitator of comprehen- 
sion, and thus a facilitator of language 
acquisition. The more one reads in one 
> area, the m&re one learns about tlje. 
area, and the easier on/ finds subse- 
quent reading in the area. • 

An example of this can be termed the 
"first few* pages" f effect. 3 Intermediate 
students, reading a $5bvel in a second i 
language, often report that they find the 
first few pages of a new author's work 
hard going. After this' initial' difficulty, 
the rest of the book goes much easier. 
This is due to the fact that the context,- 
\he story, was new, and, in addition, the 
reader had ,not adjusted to the author's 
style. Providing only short and varied 
selections never allows our students to 
get beyond this stage. Instead, it forces 
them to move from frustration to this- / 
tration. 4 ^ 

It may be argued that narrow reading 
produces only the ability to read in just 
one area, This -is not true. First of all, 
deep reading in any topic will provide 
exposure to a tremendous amount > of 
syntax and vocabulary that is used in 
other domains. Any technical field, for 
example, will utilize subtechnical voca- 
bulary, words such as function, infer- 
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ence, .isolate, relation, etc. (Cowen, 
1974). S|cond, we do not expect the 
student to read only in one area for the 
rest of his or her second language 
career. The best way to expand might 
be a gradual movement from closely re- 
lated field to related field, taking advan- 
tage of the overlap in context and lan- 
guage. 

The clearest advantage of narrow 
reading, however, is that it is potentially 
very motivating, jj^any anthology, it is 
certain that most topics are not of g*fcat 
interest to many members of the class. 
The* combination of new vocabulary, 
unfamiliar style, the lack of context, and 
uninterest in the subject matter insures 
that much reading remains an extercise 
in deliberate decoding. On the other 
hand, narrow reading in a topic of real 
interest has a chance of resulting in 
-students' reading for the message, for 
meaning, in very early stages, a phe- 
nomenon considered to be essential for 
real language acquisition. 5 

Here are some suggestions. Within 
the framework of the regular class, nar- 
row reading can be encouraged by liter- 
ature courses (e.g. for -the third year 
foreign " laflguage ^student) that deal 
with the work of* a single author (we 
usually delay these until at least the 
senior year). In second language ac- 
quisition situations, a course could focus 
on a. single- topic, such as current events 
(with regular reading of the (Jaily news- 
paper), history of the new country, etc. 
At the University of Ottawa, experimen- 
tation is now taking place in which 
second language students do entire' 
courses in subject matter. In such 
courses, students are tested on content 
and not language. To help insure com- 
prehensible input, native speakers are 
excluded. This "adult immersion" (see 
e.g. Cohen, and Swain, 1976), is trje 
logical extension of the narrow reading 
idea, since students focus on one* area 
for *an entire semester (see Krashen, in 
: press, for further discussion). □ 

FOOTNOTES 

1 , This paper was written \\hile the author was- 
a visiting professor at the Centre for Second Lan 
guage Learning, University of Ottawa (fall, 1981) 

2 See eg Krashen. 1981 

3 I thank Mari Wesche for pointing this out 

4 Hut see Hauptman (1981) for a discussion 
of ways of alleviating this problem by preparing 
students for "new material 

5 Philip Hauptman has pointed out to me that 
narrow reading could have a negative effect if the 
topic the acquirer jg forced to read In is >n an 
area the acquirer dislikes! 
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ESI READING OBJECTIVES: USING 
SEMANTIC, SYNTACTIC AND 
DISCOURSE CUES 

by Karen O'Neill and Qarol Qazi 
Studies in American Language 
San Jose State University^ 
In 1967, Kenneth S. Goodman, then 
at the University of Michigan, revolu- 
tionized the study of reading when he 
proposed that reading is a "psychological 
guessing game." Goodman hypothesized 
that efficient readers do not laboriously 
read word-by- word, rather, they utilize 
the redundancy of language and their 
knowledge of semantic, syntactic and 
discourse constraints inherent in the lan- 
guage—to predict structures. This com- 
plex process of predicting structures, 
sampling them against the cumulative 
semantic context which builds in readers* 
minds, and then confirming or dvscon- 
firming the hypotheses which readers 
have formed allows readers to greatly 
increase their speed and comprehension. 

Since Goodman introduced his theories 
in the 60's, a considerable amount of re- 
search has greatly increased our under- 
standing of the reading process .and the 
similarities between LI (first 5 and L2 
(second language) readin£.-At Studies 
k in American Language at San Jose State 
University?* we wanted to put what is 
currently understood about LI and L2 
reading to work in an ESL reading cur- 
riculum for our four level, intensive, coi- 
fs lege .preparatory English program 
(TOEFL range 350-550). The objec- 
tive of this curriculum is to provide 
ESL students with.a systematic approach 
. to the English language reading process 
and help take' them to a near-native 
reading and comprehension level neces- 
sary to compete in the university. Each 
of the four levels of the curriculum fo- 
cuses on identifying the semantic, syn- 
tactic and discourse constraints occuring 
in reading. 

The first two levels of this curriculum 
focus on decocling syntactic and graphic 
cues.* The ability to succeed in literal 
comprehension tasks is fundamental to 
the ability to achieve other levels of com- 
prehension. A thorough knowledge of 
syntax is essential in reading because 
" good readers use this knowledge to read 
in phrasal chunks. Work on decoding 
graphic cues will vary depending on the 
first language of the students. Students 
with native language alphabets other 
than left-to-right Romjn alphabets may 
require more emphasi 
ing. 

While the role of sfaitatf ft important, 
reading, as a decodmg\rociss, does not 
require readers to produce complex 
structures. It is for this reasWi that ESL 
readers need to go beyond the syntactic 
level of reading and 1)e trained in utiliz- 
s£~" semantic and discourse cues when 



reading. Like LI readers, they need to 
predict structures, form hypotheses abW 
a reading passage and test those h^oflh- 
eses. While all levels of this curriculum 
intrqduce skills which will form an 
awareness of semantic and discourse cues 
in reading, levels three and four empha- 
size these* skills because, by the time 
ESL students reach the high-intermedi- 
ate to advanced levels of instruction and 
are about to begin full-time university 
work, they must begin to increase their 
sffeed and comprehension in order tcj 
compete. Also, they should be able to 
adjust their reading to a variety of read- 
ing task?, such as skimming quickly tu 
fmd general concepts in reading, scan- 



ning to, find specific key words or facts, 6 
reading critically, making inferences, and 
reading for general, overall understand- 
ing. 

To help improve their ability to*useN»J 
semantic and discourse constraints, V 
higher-levef ESL students are also taught 
to use their knowledge of word deriva- 
tions, syaonyms and synonymous expres- 
sions, antonyms and ability to guess Jhe 
meaning of a word from its contejet. Usu- 1 
ally, a cumulative understanding of the 
reading will aid students in guessing 
words. They should find it unnecessary 
to "cling" to a word when its meaning is ^ 
not totally obvious. Knowing when to use 
Continued on next page 



WHERE IS THE LAND? 
% Glimpse at- Life in a Refugee Camp 

The quiet beauty of the islands of In- 
donesia's Riau Province belies the continu- 
ing drama of Vietnamese boat people whose 
crowded craft wash up on these shores. In 
the middle of one of these islands, Galang, 
is a United Nations administered camp 
which served as a temporary shelter and 
resettlement processing center for Indo- 
chinese refugees. They arc^brought from the 
islands where they land to Galang* where 
they await "the determination of their fate. 

I traveled to Galang to he part of a Ford 
Foundation funded team evaluating the 
camp's ESL program which was run by the 
Save the Children Foundation and the Ex- 
periment in International Living. Entering 

- the, camp I was worried about how I would 
react when confronted with 'starving people 
jammed into* makeshift shelters. Fortunately 
cjunng the past year the concentrated efforts 
of the UN, supplemented by several private, 
agencies, had vastly improved living condi- 
tions and provided adequate food supplies. 
The images created by television and the 

• press had been realities but were in the 
past. Instead I found >a vibrant village of 
8000Y not unlike* villages I had visited in 
Africa and Central America. Refugees were 
housed in barrack-like buildings which 
served as peeping quarters. Families had 
used poles and tarps to construct kitchen 
areas alongside the barracks. There were 

- well kept gardensj happy children, a market 
,place, a school, an open air movie theater, 

a constant flow of people, >and all the other 
accoutrements garnered by people every- 
where in an attempt to lead normal, if tern- 
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porary, li\es. This tranquility arfo^ltap- 
piness followed the wrenching 'decision to 
lea\e a homeland, relatives, ano^, possessions 
and en/ure a dangerous' sea crossing To an 
unknown destination. It seemed as though 
8000 people we're breatjung a sigh of relief 

Axi early morning walk through the carrip • 
brought ghmpses of daily life: a ftjalceshift 
sports club where joggers 'and weight lifters 
Were hard at \vOrk, roadside stands offering 
cigarettes and freshly baked bfeacV, the 
market where vegetables and' staples were 
being traded, refugees diligently hoeing^and 
watering their gardens, students reviewing 
their lessons before class, men gathering in ' 
the*simrJTe^coffee shops, the Indonesian Red 
Cross Hospital opening its doors, and a man 
readying his crudely built beauty shop 'for' J 
business. Meanwhile, hymns from the Pro- 
testant church on one hill came and went 
in the breeze and an occasional hint o,f 
incensd wafted from the Buddhist temple 
on another hill. * t 
/ Seeing refugees cheerful and in control of 
their day-to-day li\es made me thirft sadly 
of the problems they might confront upon 
resettlement in the \J T S.: the language bar- 
rier, an impossible housing situation, push- 
ing and pulling from all the "helping" 
agencies, and at times outright hatred. A 
camp can provide refugees with only a tem- 
porary sanctuary from the consequences of 
their decision to leave their homeland. The 
joy of escape and relief of survival may fuel 
their days, but how long dan it last. 

I was touched by the slogans painted on 
the outside of some of the classroom build- 
ings Some 4 were frivolous — "( Happy En- 
glish", "Beware of Pirates— Don't Sleep" 
painted next to a picture of a boat being 
pitched about the seas. One truly struck 
home: "Where is the Land?" These re- 
fugees had found terra firma. But they had 
no home and no country and were probably 
permanently separated from all they had . 
known. Emotionally, spiritually and*? eco- 
nomically they must still look to their future 
and wonder— "Where is the Land?" 

Nick Kremer, 
La Puente Valley 
Adult Schools (CA) 
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ESI READING OBJECTIVES 

* . *£ontinue<ffrom page 24 

\ a dictionary effectively is equally im- * 
portant jto knowing how to use a dictfbn- 

m ary effectively. " 

Successful readers, including success.-' 
.ful L2r readers, are aware that good 
writers; evaluate their audience and -jJlan 
their Expository strategies prior to writ- 
ing. The main theme (s) of an article can' 
be fopnd in introductory paragraphs or 
title rpages, topie sentences, sub-head- 
ings,, 'marginal notations, £tc. The writer s 
use r>f coordinating and subordinating 
structures and devices further guides the 
reader. Most importantly, students 
should use tfreir knowledge of the major 
rhetorical patterns such as cause and 
effect, comparison and contrast, persua- 
sion, etc., to determine the authors pur-. 

* po§e and to locate major arguments in a 
reading. 

The curriculum which follows ns an at-" 
te^ipt to break the'readfng process as a - 
whole into manageable chunks and to 
sequence the introduction" of the chunks 
lit a way which may help L2 readers 

4 briild a successful reading system in En- 
'ghsh It should be pointed out that this 
curriculum is not geared to any par- 
ticular textbook or books; it improbably 
advisable not 4o adhere to a single text, 
especially at the advanced^level in order 
to give students a maximum variety of 
reading t$sks. In addition, throughout all 

" le\ els, teachers should provide students' 
With whatever background information is 
necessary to ground their readings in the 
students' real world (referred to as a 
"cultural- subcomponent" by Eskey). 

\ * 
Level 1 

* „ <, 

Level Objective Focus attention on efficient 
use of graphic and syntactic cues in read- 

,„ g . ^ , 

By the end of the level, students should be 
able Jto: ^ v k 

1. Recognize print 

a. letters — upper and lower case 

b. numbers 

c. sentences — statements and questions 

d. punctuation — periods, question 
marks, exclamation points 

e. paragraph form • 

2. Recognize basic abbreviations (Ca., Ill , 
Mon., Oct., etc.) * P 

3. Recognize plurals and possessives^ 

4. Recognize basic suffixes (-ly, -fulTtej, 
-less, etc.) ' IT 

5. Locate title page "and author 

6. Identify key words as main ideas in 
I*. t paragraphs ' % * 
*j * 7.« Scan schedules for facts 

S. Locate information in a reading wnen 
^phrasing of questions and answers cor- 
respond structurally 

9. Guess general semantic and syntactic 
class of wofds from context clues 



10. Recognize basic contractions (don't, 
v won't, 11, etc.) 

11. Predict story* line/ or topic from title 
or pictures 

12. Place events in sequence by using syn- 
tactic signals (transitions) 

13. Set 'goals forreading task (use illustra- 
tions, titles, headings, ,etc., to help set 
purposes for reading) 

14. Frame questions about material read 

15. Use punctuation to derive sentence 
meaning • . ^ 



Level 11 
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Level Objective: Focus attention on further 
work in effective use of syntactic cues in 
reading. ♦ 

By the end of the level, students should be 
able to: 
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Recognize basic prefixes (pre, un-, dis-, 
re-, etc.) 

Recognize direct quotations and paren- 
theses 

* Alphabetize words from lists 
Verify spelling of unfamiliar words in 
an English/English dictionary j 
Use guide words in monolingual dic^ 
tionary 

Locate information using index and/or 
table of contents ' 
Locate answers or information in text 
when questions and answers do not cor- 
respond structurally 
Skim material to find answers 
Decode relative clauses and reduced 
relative clauses 

Comprehend meaning of common* two 
word verbs 

Draw conclusions from facts read 
Nfake generalizations about facts read 
Recognize rhetorical cues signaling- 
a. chronological order** 
„ b. comparison ~ r * 

c . contrast 

d. simple listing 

Divide sentences into appropnate gram- / 
matical chunks 



Level 111 

Level Objective: Focus attention 1 on seman- 
tic, syntactic and discourse cues in read- 
k ing. 

By the end of the level, students should be 
able to: 

1 . Hypothesize author's purpose before, 
.reading by skimming article ' 

2. Differentiate between varying styles of 
reading for various purposes such as 
skimming (for concepts), scanning (for 
facts), reading thoroughly (for total 
comprehension) and reading critically 

3. Distinguish between fact and opinion 

4. Identify supporting details 

5. Analyze organization of reading to find 
main ideas and examples 

6. Read technical charts and graphs 

7. Use discourse cues to follow main 
ideas: 

a. transitions 

b. main points reiterated by use o£ 
synonyms and synonymous expressions 

c. 'verb tenses 



8. Utilize rhetorical styles as a means of 
identifying information contained in 
paragraphs and essays^ 

a. causal analysis 

b. comparison and contrast 

c. persuasion '* , 

d. others 

9. Summarize articles orally 

10. Make inferences about material read 

11. Find proof,' cite sources <■ 

12. Judge author's intent <jfter reading 

13. Recognize roots and stems, prefixes and 
suffixes 

14. Choose appropriate definition from «. 
dictionary 

15. Guess v at meanings of "technicalese" 
("gasohol",. "technocrat", etc.) 
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Level IV 

Level Objective: Focus attention on maxi* 
unzing use of syntactic, semantic and dis- 
course constraints to increase speed and 
comprehension to near-native level in a 
variety of reading tasks.' A 

B> the end of the le\el, students should be- 
able to^ 

1. Decode all written sentences 

2. Read in phrasal chunks 

3. Determine meanings of words accord- 
* ing to co"hte.\t 

, 4. Determine meanings of words by using 
knowledge of cjerivations, synonyms, 
antonyms, etc^ t s 

5. Reoogmze propaganda technique's 

6. Identify euphemisms , „ 

7. Determine ^formal/informal style and 
levels of fiction 

8. Place reading mto.meaningful context , 

9. Determine method of organization in 
reading (by using knowledge of all 
rhetorical styles) 

10. Determine writer's purpose 

11. 'Hypothesize or predict outcome of a 
reading 

12. Determine content of reading by 
searching for main ideas and central 

Wienies in introductory- paragraphs and 
topic sentences 

13. Follow content of reading by deter- 
mining cumulative meaning of passages 
or article as a whole 
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SPEAKING IN EST 

by James Griswold 
UCLA, Chinese- Academy of Sciences 

When the materials development team 
of the UCLA-China Exchange" Program 
approached the problem of teaching 
entry level speaking (low intermediate 
level. TOEFL mean = 425), it was de- 
cided that some book must be selected 
as core material. The Chinese students 
attending the Language Centers would 
come from traditional methods of lan- 
guage learning, emphasizing reading and 
writing at the expense of speaking and 
listening. Furthermore, the problem of 
teaching speaking was compounded by 
the ten-year . interlude of the Cultural 
Revolution i 1966-1976 )">vhen "English 
language study was deemphasized. Con- 
tact with native speakers of English, par- 
ticularly Americans, was politically dis- 
advantageous at that time, if it was 
possible at all In view of these circum- 
stances, thcp, it was thought that the 
use of a .book would be both reassuring 
and beneficial to students steeped in 
traditional language learning methods by 
providing them with a tangible focus to 
the entry level speaking class. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a profound lack of com- 
mercially available materials for the EST 
("English for Science and Tcchnology> 
speaking class. Because of this lack, 
Nucleus: General Science (Bates and 
vJDudley-Evans, Longman Group, 1976) 
was chosen as the core material. Nucleus 
jk an EST — oriented grammar with many 
positive aspects; a speaking text it is not. 
However, it was selected with the full 
realization that substantial revision and 1 
or adaptation would have to be provided 
by the instructors using the text. The 
purpose of this paper is to describe those 
procedures' developed by the Graduate 
School English Language Center 
(GSELC) of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, Beijing, sponsored by the 
UCLA-China Exchange Program. The 
method described below is particularly 
useful on two accounts. First, it makes 
use of bone fide EST material for the 
speaking class m the form of Nucleus, 
Second, it has proven adaptable for the 
teaching of large (25+) class sizes, a 
phenomenon fretjuently^ encountered 
while teaching in China* * 

Material 'Requirements 

Nucleus is divided into twelve unto 
which are in turn divided into three or 
four sections. While in some* units, the 
information in later sections depends on 
a knowledge of the previous sections, 
generally speaking, the sections within 
the units can be used as self-contained 
entities. Furthermore, since the students 
are scientists learning EST, they are al- 
ready familiar with the theoretical con- 
O of tye units. 
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Method 

Having three to four self-contained 
sections within each unit makes the text 
easy to- use for group work for a speak- 
ing glass. The class is divided into 
groups of three or four, depending' on 
the number of sections in that particular 
unit. The instructor assigns each group a 
section to study (keeping an equal num- 
ber of groups studying a* particular sec- 
tion). For example, a class of thirty-six 
working on a unit of Nucleus with three 
sections would have four groups of three 
students studying. Section 1, four groups 
of three studying Section 2 and four 
groups studying Section 3. The instruc- 
tor makes it clear th§t everyone in each 
group is responsible for knowing the ma- 
' terial in that section* — Vocabulary, phrase 
and _ sentence patterns, pronunciation. 
The students in the group study their 
particular ^ection, drawing upon the re- 
sources of the group to figure out de- 
finitions, to come up with additional 
examples of grammatical pattern*, to 
check for co?rect pronunciation and in- 
tonation. Only when the combined re- 
sources of, the group cannot figure out 
a problenrshould students Appeal to the 
instructor for help. Furthermore, the 
instructor must make it clear that the 
class is first and foremost a speaking 
class; at no time should students be 
allowed to simply memorize the material 
found in the text. The vocabulary and 
sentence patterns are important, but 
they are speaking stimuli only. To en- 
sure the speaking focus, the instructor 
should circulate throughout the class- 
room, soliciting conversation, giving aid 
b as necessary and pointing out the im- 
portant elements in each section that 
group members should focus on. When 
" the original groups finish studying, they 
split to form new groups. The new 
groups are madelTp of individuals who 
studied different sections within the 
unit: one person studied Section 1, an- 
other, Section 2, the third, Section 3. 
Each person then proceeds to teach his 
colleagues his section, explaining the con- 
cepts, vocabulary and "grammatical pat- 
terns found there. (Yhis is why it is im- 
portant for the instructor to point out 
the essential elements of a section to 
focus on, particularly early in a term 
when students are "unfamiliar with the 
method and the book.) The time factor 
f6r the method can vary, both with the 
original groups and the split groups, de- 
pending on the complexity di.the ma- 
terial, the level of the class and the 
degree of emphasis "on particular con- 
cepts the instructor ^ishes.to place on a 
unit. At GSELC, generally two days are 
allotted per unit, one for the original 
groups^and one for the split groups. 

Supplementary Activities ^ 

A language class will eventually get 
tired of any single activity that is pushed 



too far, hence a number of supplemen- 
tary exercises have been incorporated 
into the curriculum. After the completion 
of each Nucleus unit, for example, we 
have found that a quick (20 minute) 
review by the, instructor with the whole * 
class is very useful. This can consist 
mainly of questions from the students to 
clarify problems they found during their 
study. Pronunciation drill is also used, 
focusing specifically on troublesome 
words and sounds as they are- encoun- 
tered in the units. "Free" discussions 
occur once a -week using maps or picture 
cards as stimulus: students are divided 
into small groups to talk together, using 
thfc new material they studied in the 
Nucleus unit. The class has afeo made 
ifse of brief (3 to 7 minute) presenta- 
tions. Particularly after some rhetorical 
form has been learned, e.g., process in 
Units 8 and 11, students give short 
process descriptions to the" class of some 
elementary experiment. 

The method of group work described 
above was devised specifically around 
Nucleus although it is equally applicable 
to any text whose chapters can be 
utilized as self-coiltained units. However, 
it should be kept in mind that to use the 
method effectively, the instructor must 
accomplish two 'things. First, he must 
'sell' the students on the method. With 
its design of small groups in which "every 
inclividual is responsible for teaching his 
fellows, the method demands a great deal' 
of student initiative and effort. It is a 
long way from traditional m language 
learning, and an approach so radical can 
be rejected by students if they" are not 
convinced 'of its efficacy. Secondly, the 
instructor must be willing to relinquish 

^jsome of the control he has, over the class. 
It can be a very noisy classroom and, 
often, not just a little confusing. The 
advantages, however, are well worth the 
noisy classroom. In the case of GSELfC, 

» we have been able to adapt a grammar 
for the speaking class to get at more, 
EST — oriented material. Additionally, it 
is possible to manage large speaking 
, classes by utilizing the abilities of the 
students, mini mizin g the problems in- 
herent in a situation of one instructor 
>uuL thirty, students^ . _ 

i ■ 
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CULTURES IN CONFLICT 

by Douglas Mcgrath 
University of South Florida 

ESL teachers need an 'insight into the 
problems of acculturation faced by therf 
students because the students' attitudes 
and feelings directly affect their class- 
room performance. Their initial, excite- 
ment starts to wear off as culture stress 
begins to affect their lives during the 
study period. Teachers need to be sensi- 
tive to these problems of culture conflict 
in order to~ help the students ease the 
transition into a new culture with & 
minimum of stress. Here at the English 
Language Center af the University of*' 
South Florida the problems of Middle 
Eastern students have* concerned jjs 
especially because many of our students 
hav^come from that region. My years 
of s tutly^ a nd^ residence in two Middle 
Eastern countries have given me an in- 
sight into the cultural background of the 
students and tbfc potential for cultural 
conflicts that may occur. I hope that 'all 
ESL teachers will benefit from* these 
experiences and observations ^iat I wish 
to share. I will cite some specific exam- 
ples and make some general statements 
based on my experience and research in 
the areas of Middle East Studies and 
(feSL methods. ^ 

At first, most of our students are ex- 
cited about their new surroundings when 
they arrive in Tampa to begin intensive 
English study. In general theX adjust 
well to their new environment. *Some, 
however, have returned home because 
of homesickness, while others nave 
adopted western ways and neglected ' 
their former culture. In fact, they enjoy 
their newly found pleasures to the detri- 
ment of their studies. Culture shock can 
cause students to withdraw as they go 
through a period of orientatiori to the 
values of the United States in the light 
of their own cultural system. Conversely, 
cultural conflict can lead to' a rapid at- 
tempt to assimilate our culture, both the 
good and the bad. 



This cultural conflict has beefl gping 
pn in tht Middle East for some time 
now Modernization has already exposed 
the students to some aspects of western 
culture, particularly science and technol- 
ogy. Modernist writers and thinkers in 
the Middle East consider western sci- 
ence to be a necessity for their coun- 
tries, and the students come to the U.S. 
seeking this knowledge. However, con- 
trary to the 'current of westernization 
and reform in the students' horr/e coun- 
* tries, there is a resurgence of traditional 
Islamic values. Many leaders now call 
^ for a. return to the basic faith and value 
system of Islam. The students bring 
this conflict in values with them when 
gf L ~y come here for ESL. They feel 
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^ obligated £o hold ,on to some aspects of 
their religious ritual. For example, our 
students asked for and got a free* period 
• for group prayer oil Friday. This small 
concession improved student morale be- 
cause trittjj realized: that we cared abput 
f their culture and f value system. Islam 
definitely encourages education, for this 
reason we are not, overly concerned if 
our Middle Eastern students miss a few 
minutes for prayer. The Kofan, the holy 
- book of Islam says, "For Qo,d- does not 
change whatever is in a people until 
,they change what is witKin themselves/' 
(Koran 13:10) If students seem to lose 
motivation, one' can always remind them 
of wKa£ their own religious tradition has 
at^o say about gaining knowledge and im- 
tyfrroving oneself. 'Jjpven the most con- 
servative Muslims who come here tg 
study are eager to learn.' A basic under- 
standing of some' of the specific points 
of culturalVinterference wilUhelg these' 
students ayq&l potential problems' and 
gdt the most oii^of their experience. , 
, Muslims are torpidden $$y©at pork. 
This strict dietary Saw maj*>p£use prob- 
lems for newly 4 atrived students who 
cannot recognize * pork — never having 
seen it. Pork aii4 pigs should not be 
mentioned^in conversation or lessons, 
and porl/ should rever b(K offered % to 
Middle Eastern students. Students may 
wish to knowjtvhi'sh food terms refer to 
pork. When our students asked about 
this subject, an Arabic^ speaking faculty 
member introduced the students to var- 
ious food service facilities and stores and, 
explained the meanings of the various 
food terms. 

Ma'ny Muslims fast during the day- 
light hours for one month each year — 
the holy month of Ramaclan. They 
cannot eat, drink any liquids, or smoke 
during the daytime. Only those who are 
sick or who are traveling can claim ex- 
emption. Students will appear tired and 
irritable during this period because they 
usually stay up all night in order to eat 
and pray. Ramadan gives the students a 
chance to reaffirm their own cultural 
values. Our students put great emphasis 
on their special activities during Ra- 
madan. It is their defense against 
"anomie," a feeling of not confortably 
belonging in one social group or the 
other." (Lambert, p. 179) The daily fast 
and nightly feast help the students main- 
tain important links to their home cul- 
ture. Teachers need an extra measure of 
patience^during this\ time because stu- 
dents may regress. 

The status of women is another con- 
cern for those dealing with Middle East- 
ern students. Islamic reformers have 
done much to liberate women; however, 
traditional attitudes linger on, and in 
some cases the rising tide of conser- 
vatism and Istamic nationalism have ' 
eroded these gains. The result is that 
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male students may have difficulty follow- 
ing orders frpm female teachers and 4^ 
administrators. Female teachers and ad- 
ministrators should establish authority 
from the first day of contact, remaining 
firm at ajl times. One must avoid the 
temptation to shout at the students. 
Once I observed a teacher trainee shout\ 
ing at a group of Saucli men; the result 
was that she lost control of the group, 
, which had begun to make fun of her. 
Teachers need to realize that the stu- 
dents may never have been exposed to a 
female authority figure before. 

The American custom of dating is a 
mystery -to newly arrivecj students from 
the Middle East. A few will catch on > 
.quickly, and their command t)f spoken 
English, will improve dramatically .as a 
result. Others will remain aloof and will 
feel offended by the apparent aggres- 
siveness of U.S. women. 

* Cleanliness is very important to Mus- 
lim;. They are required to wash before 
reciting the daily .prayers ; however, be- 
cause of the scarcity of water in their < 
home countries, they tend to shower and 
bathe less often than Americans do. 

Also, they are not familiar with deodor- 
ant; in its place they wash their hands 
and face -with cologne. This measure 
does not work very well in Florida. Ap- . * 
parently the dry climate of the Middle 
East prevents any problems from occur- 
ing before the students arrive here. My 
own experience has indicated that a dis- 
crete word to one or two individuals i* 
the bes£ way for a teacher to handV the 
situation. One should never address a * 
large group on this subject. 

Differences in proxemics and body 
language have the potential to cause 
conflict. Middle Easterners stand closer 
to one another than Westerners do, and 
members of the same sex often hold 
lianas or walk arrn*in-arm. Such be- ' 
havior is normal and does not imply* 
anything irregular. 

Punctuality is a problem for students 
and their teachers. A student may come 
to an eight o'clock appointment or class 
at eight-fifteen or eight-thirty. Also, any 
business scheduled for today can be left 
for tomorrow if not completed. 

Most ESL students undergo a period 
of disorientation as they reevaluate the 
cultures of the host country and their 
own country. Properly informed teachers 
can forestall potential problems if they 
are aware o£ cultural differences and 
areas of conflict while remaining sensi- 
tive to the ethnic values of the students 
in their classes. □ 
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ADDING SIGHT & SOUND TO 
COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION: 
INTERACTIVE VIDEO *" 

by Kearney Rietmann 
San Raphael, Calif. 

Most people in education and training 
have had at least an introduction to the 
world of computers and advanced video 
technology. They may not have bought 
their own computer yet, or collected a 
library" of their favorite films for a video 
system. But, if only from advertising, 
they know about the engaging fun of 
computer *games, the possibilities for 
showing (Commercially made films in 
their homes, and the chance to record 
television programs so that, they may 
never miss an episode ,of their -favorite 
series again. . \ 

Now a new media system called inter- 
active video brings advanced technology 
to trie classroom, combining the liveli- 
ness, interest, and immediate feedback 
of computer assisted instruction with the 
visual capacity of video. 

;The System 

Interactive video equipment, or hard- 
ware, is made up of two components. 
*VOne is a microcomputer, like an Apple 
computer, which looks like a portable 
television set with a typewriter con- 
nected at tHe front. The other component, 
is a videotape or videodisc system such 
as those macje by Sony or Panasonic 
(Thomas, 1981). 

The instructional program, or software, 
combines a narrated video film with a 
computer program to present an educa- 
tion or training course. A number of 
such software programs have been devel- 
oped for education 2nd training. £me 
program, developed at the Chevron 
USA, Richmond Refinery in Richmond, 
California, will be described in this 
paper. 

How the System Operates 

Trfe interactive video system is con- 
trolled by a computer program which 
first presents a section of a training film 
for the learner to listen to and watch on 
the microcomputer screen. Tben, when a 
specified Dart of the film is reached, tke 
computer stops the video system and 
replaces the pictures on the screen with 
a display of text. The display introduces 
an exercise which might, for example, 
quiz the learner on the training segment 
just shown. The learner reads the exer- 
cise and responds by typing in answers 
on the computer keyboard. Then, de- 
pending on the answers typed in, the 
program replays the film or advances to 
the next appropriate section of fhe 
course. 

\ model training course developed at 



the Richmond Refi^erjg^pvicles an ex- 
frm pje j aMiow the'syStenf works. Thev 
program begins with a video film of an 
instructor showing how to fill in a form 
to carry out a safety procedure. The 
form and the sequence of *tepf for filling 
it out are shown and e^plained^erbally 
by the instructor. Then, at the end of 
the demonstration, 'the computer is pro- 
grammed to stop -the film and display 
written questions about the procedure 
on the screen. The learner, in response, 
types in afls^ers on the keyboard. If all 
the aiTSWejrs are right, the compute^ pro- 
gram moves on to the next step in the 
training module. However, if the learner 
misses a question, the program branches 
to the section of the tape correspond- 
ing to the questions the learner missed. 
For instance, the learner may have cor- 
rectly answered questions on steps one 
and two of* the procedure, but' missed 
those on, step three. The incorrect an- 
swers automatically put on the screen 
again the part of the program for step 
three. Then, once the learner has re- 
'Cfe'wed the procedure and answered the 
questions correctly, the program moves 
on to another training segment. 

Interactive Video and English 
Language Teaching 

' For English language learners, the 
most important aspect of the interactive 
video system is the capacity for com- 
bining sight and sound audio-visual fea J 
tures with step by step programmed 
instruction. For both beginning and ad- 
vanced learners, courses designed for the 
system can present objects and actions^ 
(particularly those not usually ,found in 
a language classroom) and identify them 
verbally. Such courses can present a 
story or sequence of actions, stopping 
periodically to have the learners use the 
computer keyboard to type in summa- 
ries,* answers to questions, 'or predictions 
aboujt what will happen next. In an En- 
glish for academic purposes course, pro- 
grams can show students how to use the 
library and carry out research. jpor stu- 
dents of Enflish for science and tech- 
nology, the film and audio track <\in do 
such things^ as identify tools and equip- 
ment and describe how they are used. 
The system can show. people giving And 
following instructions and demonstrating 
procedures. And, as ojtten as they wisn^ 
the students carwhaVe the objects identi- 
fied or the procedures demonstrated, be- 
cause the system ^ill patiently repeat 
any section of the* program until it is 
completely understood. 

Conclusion 

Interactive video, a new combination 
of video and computer assisted instruc- 
tion, has great potential as a tool for 
English language teachers. In the future 

Continued on page 35 
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TOPICS AND TECHNIQUES FOR • 
DEVELOPING A CROSS-CULTURAL 
COMMUNITY LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT 

,by Trish Delamere and 
Frederick Jenks 
Florida State University 

The commumcation-oriente d^SL 
class for adult learners dictates'that the 
teacher provide for a balanced mter- 
# change by assuming the role of a "lan- 
guage activity ringmaster" rather than 
that of a lecturer ol> % prima donna. By 
creating an open environment for lan- 
guage interchange and by establishing 
the premises and order of the activities' 
stages, the instructor leads students to a 
point where interpersonal communica- 
tion is absolutely necessary without the 
continued direct involvement of (or in- 
terruption by) him. 

By combining the basic procedure for 
community language learning with the 
topics selected for cross-cultural -discus- 
sion, a student-centered learning envi- 
ronment can be achieved. As Stevick 
writes, M . . . CLL has two main steps. 
investment and reflection. In the invest- 
ment phase, the learner commits himself, 
its much as he is able and willing, as he 
engages in a conversation with other 
members of the learning .community. In 
the reflection phase, the learner stands 
back and looks at what he, as a part of 
the community, has done in the invest- 
ment phase. As he does so, he remains 
<a member of the community." (Stevick: 
p. 126). 

Over a period of several years, of di- 
recting cross-cultural communication 
classes for adult students in intensive 
English programs, we have deteninned 
that the following topics meet- the test 
of importance, communicative potential, 
and reliability in the English-speaking 
environment: 

Specific Course Objective: To provide 
in -depth exposure to American behavior 
^patterns, values, social relations, cuA>ms, 
and institutions; to provide discission 
opportunities to compare/contrast the 
above-mentioned areas with the stu- 
dents' home cultural norms in a rational 
attempt to build an understanding of— 
and respect for cultural diversity. 

TOPICS: 4 

Basic premisejjuViderlying U S. Cul- 
ture. (Hsu. 1969) ^ ' 
Understanding consumer rights. 
The role(s) of women. 
What nfcfkes Americans laugh? 
Minorities. \ 
Politics." 0 

Marriage, Family, and Going it 
Single * \ n ._ 

Traditional* Social Values and the 
12/81 



k. 
1. 

in. 



Contemporary Social Scene (living 
together, divorce, etc.). 
^American educational system/ < 
Current Affairs: the American -view- 
point versus the non-American view- 
point. 

Advertising and the Media, > H 
Risk-taking in the new culture. 
Acceptable Social Behavior. 



a. 
b. 

e. 
f. 
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2. Action Line. No city is without a 
newspaper column or radicV program in 
which problems of the consumer or cit- 
izen are submitted in the hope that a 
solution will be provided. These com- 
munity-service features of the media 
provide the format for in-class discus- 
sions based on the question, "What 
problems have you had this week in the\ 
community?" When a problem is men- 
tioned, the teacher encourages students 
to suggest solutions (usually based on 
their prior experience in their own cul- 

*kfre). After numerous potential solutions 
iere posited, the teacher and well -in- 
formed students suggest solutions within 
the American context. These, then, are 
further discussed, leading invariably to 
more, shared discussion of related and/or 
similar problems. Frequently, the prob- 
lem is presented via a specific experi- 
ence betvveen a student and an American 
citizen.**/ 

3. Site-Seeing. An outreach activity, 
"site-seeing" requires that each student 
go to an area of community activity 
(shopping mall, park, etc.) with specific 
instructions to observe a particular facet 
of local color, fashion, eating habits, re- 
creational pursuits, or male-female inter- 
action may be the focus of observation. 
Students need only observe certain phe- 
nomena which have been previously 
selected in class as being worthy of 
investigation, it isn't necessary that they 
J^lk to people when "site-seeing." On a 
following day, students ^gather in the 
classroom to compare notes and discuss 
what they saw (or thought* they saw). 
Often, the/ students will be asked to form 
a group conclusion or opinion regarding 
American cultural behavior patterns to 
close discussion on the issue. 

These and similar techniques bring 
into play the essentials of communica- 
"ITve^^cause^^Jfirst culture learning, new 
• •ill ii t i i r i cultural awareness-group dynamics, and 

the neighborhood, the way the bed feels i^ ividua] responsibility wi 

at njght. * ^-^plbying the dominant parts in alkaspects 

The teacher sets the scene, by men- ' of the CO mmunity-learning enterprise. □ 
tioning that each student may feel a cer- 
tain lacking — a sensation of sensory 
anomie — without knowing precisely what 
is causing it. "Comfort bits" a»a concept 
is then defined. Thereafter, ^ students 
invest in the activity by first making 
notes on a sheet containing the topics 
"Where is- that color from home?" "A 
smell that is missing," "What I miss in 
the morning (afternoon, night)," "How I 
know that I don't belong here (yet!)," 
and "Things I should have brought with 
me but didn't." When the sheet is com- 
pleted, students present their thoughts 
on one topic at a time, elaborating and 
discussing as urged to by'others in the 
group. This leads to the addition of 
items T>y each student on the spur of the 
moment — things forgotten until men- 
tioned by classmates — and brings reflec- 
tion into the communicative arena. 



This sample listing excludes a full com- 
plement of sub-topics for teevity's sake 
However, to provide readers with exam- 
ples of related sub-topics, some of the 
components of (m) — Acceptable Social 
, Behavior — are: " 

Table etiquette. 

Coping with, "pressure" salespersons. 
Excusing yourself from the company 
of friends, hosts, or others. 
Ingestion, digestion, 1 and congestion. 
Making and breaking business or 
personal dates. 
6. Give me my SPACE but take your 
TIME. 

The teacher's preparatory obligation is 
to develop introductory exercises — cross 
cultural gambits — for securing the "IN- 
VESTMENT of each student m a com- 
municative process. The core activity 
should prov ide for ^discussion on the 
topic from the "American" point of view 
vvh il e pro vi ding for equ i val en t inpu t 
from the students' home culture. Sev- 
eral suggested activities are summarized 
below: 

1. Comfort Bits. Those sights, tastes, 
sounds, sensations, and items which pro- 
vide each person with a personal aura of 
security, pleasure, and selfness. Their 
role in one's life becomes more evident 
vvhen a person finds himself without 
them; for example^ familiar sounds, the 
^rarorna - of a favorite soap, the delivered 
newspaper, the flowers or shrubbery in 
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ADDING SIGHT AND SOUND 

k Continued from Vage 32 

it may be possible to adapt computer 
J ^ames to language learning, to have 
students speak directly to their computer 
rather than use the keyboard, to have 
the computer check student pronuncia- 
tion, or to provide access to library 
resources. The -video systems anc( micro- 
computers are already on tfre /market 
and teachers and students alike can look 
forward tt> new curriculum designed for 
the technology. 
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